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IMMEDIATELY  HELPFUL 
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Directions,  Practice 
Materials,  Tests  and 
Retests  on 

How  to: 

Um  Parliamentary  Procedure:  The  order 
of  buaineaa  at  a  meeting:  how  quea- 
tiona  are  decided  at  a  meeting;  how 
mlnutea  are  written.  The  baialc  parlia¬ 
mentary  facta  for  claaaroom  uae. 

Undaretand  Sooial-Studiea  Reading: 
Methoda  of  reading  accurately  and 
purpoeefully.  How  to  retain  the  Impor¬ 
tant  polnta  In  reading  matter. 

Uae  an  Encyclopedia:  What  encyclope- 
diaa  contain;  how  to  locate  a  topic  in 
them;  how  to  aelect  Information  to  re¬ 
member;  different  kinds  of  encyclope¬ 
dias. 

Make  an  Honeat  Report:  Why  we 
mustn’t  use  copyrighted  material  in 
our  reports  without  crediting  the 
source;  using  direct  quotations;  us¬ 
ing  borrowed  ideas;  how  to  write 
credit  lines  and  prepare  bibliographies. 

Uae  a  Dictionary:  How  dictionaries  dif¬ 
fer;  kinds  of  infornuition  they  con¬ 
tain;  learning  pronunciation  marks. 

Use  a  Map:  Reading  a  map;  kinds  of 
maps;  scales  of  distances;  physical 
features;  political  features. 

Use  an  Atlaa:  How  to  locate  places  on 
atlas  maps;  Importance  of  Index;  pro¬ 
nunciation;  other  Information  In  at¬ 
lases. 

Do  Committee  Work:  Working  together 
In  committees;  avoiding  disturbances; 
tolerance;  committee  assignments; 
sharing  the  work. 

Take  Part  In  a  Social-Studies  Discus¬ 
sion:  Cooperative  venture  In  thinking; 
connecting  with  statements  of  others; 
agreeing  with  others;  disagreeing. 

Use  the  Library  Card  Catalogue:  How 
cards  are  filed;  cross-indexing;  using 
call  numbers;  selecting  likely  books; 
locating  books  on  shelves. 

Use  an  Index:  Importance  of  book  in¬ 
dices;  hunting  topics  under  various 
headings. 

Use  the  World  Almanac:  900  pages  of 
facts;  how  to  locate  needed  facts; 
hunting  through  the  index. 

Locate  References  on  a  Topic:  Ways  of 
finding  references  in  the  llbrsu-y;  card 
catalogue;  encyclopedias;  clipping  files, 
etc.;  compiling  a  bibliography. 

Read  Simple  Qraphs:  Purpose  of  a 
graph;  kinds  of  graphs;  understanding 
graphs;  getting  facts  from  graphs. 

Read  Pictorial  Graphs  and  Maps:  Facts 
dramatised;  pictorial  symbols;  head¬ 
ings  and  xeys;  getting  facts  from  pic¬ 
torial  graphs  and  maps. 

Read  Percentages,  Estimates,  and  Flg- 
urce:  Difference  between  accurate  fig¬ 
ures  and  estimates;  reliability  of 
source;  understanding  large  figures; 
drawing  right  conclusions  from  per- 
centagea 

Outline  Social-Studies  Material:  The 
pattern  for  diagraming  material; 
numeral-alphabet  keys;  topics  and 
sub-topics;  how  to  organise  ideas. 

Prepare  a  Good  Report:  Listing  topics 
to  cover;  striking  ways  of  presenting 
the  subject;  locating  references;  tak¬ 
ing  notes. 

Give  an  Oral  Report:  IS  suggestions  on 
giving  a  good  oral  report;  how  to  rate 
oral  reports. 

Make  a  Written  Report:  9  suggestions 
on  writing  a  good  report 


From  review  by  Hodgkins 
in  Social  Education: 

“SOCIAL-STUDIES  SKILLS”  might  be  in- 
troduced  in  almost  any  social-studies  course, ... 
The  content  of  the  exercises  seems  generally  wdl 
chosen,  and  the  breezy  introductory  paragraph! 
of  each  unit,  enlivened  by  sketches  .  .  .  should  be 
intriguing  to  pupils.  ...  A  wide  use  of  SOCIAL 
STUDIES  SKILLS  should  advance  the  social, 
studies’  contribution  (to  skills  teaching)  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  being  immediately  helpful  to  the  pupils  in 
whose  hands  the  book  is  placed.” 
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EDITORIAL 


WERE  ours  the  certainty  that 
but  one  path,  one  education 
led  to  peace,  we  would  all  take 
it  But  it  seems  that  there  are  many 
paths,  for  we  hear  everywhere  about  us 
the  clamorous  voices  of  those  who  pro¬ 
claim  the  futility  of  taking  any  other 
course  but  theirs. 

Doubtlessly  this  is  as  it  should  be. 
When  we  are  not  denied  freedom  we 
adopt  philosophies  based  upon  our  in¬ 
dividual  experience  of  life.  W^e  advo¬ 
cate  policies  in  accord  with  the  ben*s 
of  our  particular  natures.  It  is  true 
that  this  independence  of  ours  results 
in  the  loss  of  uniformity.  And  wh'm 
not  one  but  many  variant  views  are 
propagated,  we  are  exposed  to  intel¬ 
lectual  uncertainty.  But  this  entrance 
of  variation  does  insist  upon  choice 
and,  provided  arbitrary  favoritisms 
and  aversions  are  renounced,  we  and 
our  society  are  inevitably  the  gainers. 

The  reader  will  accordingly  find 
that  the  papers  included  in  this  issue 
of  Education  do  not  all  say  the  game 
thing.  But  in  one  respect,  at  least, 
they  do  not  contradict  each  other — so 
far  as  constructive  intent  goes,  all  are 
imbued  with  sincerity.  Not  every 
proposal  can  or  should  meet  with 
acceptance.  But  if  we  think  such  sin¬ 
cerity  deserving  of  respect,  we  must 
accord  each  proposal  an  attentive  hear¬ 
ing. 

As  for  content,  the  papers  may  very 
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roughly  be  separated  into  two  categor¬ 
ies.  Some  call  for  specific  reforms  on 
behalf  of  peace  education  as  the 
awarding  of  scholarships  for  study 
abroad,  revisions  of  textbooks  to  the 
end  of  eliminating  chauvinistic  state¬ 
ments,  more  vigorous  classroom  cam¬ 
paigns  to  reduce  intolerance,  and  so 
on.  Other  papers  contend  that  the 
school,  instead  of  advocating  this  or 
that  specific  reform,  would  do  much 
better  to  look  to  the  fundamental  rem¬ 
edy  which  is  the  building  of  reliable 
thinking  and  feeling.  In  the  long  run, 
so  the  argument  goes,  it  would  prove 
far  more  rewarding  to  deal  not  with 
derivatory  symptoms  and  their  treat¬ 
ment,  but  with  the  underlying  cause 
of  every  instance  of  jKjrsonal  and  so¬ 
cietal  maladjustment — human  ignor¬ 
ance. 

It  is  here  that  my  own  sympathies 
lie.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  instructions  in  the  art  of 
swimming,  hurriedly  yelled  from 
shore  to  a  person  in  danger  of  drown¬ 
ing,  will  hardly  carry  him  to  safety. 
What  he  rather  requires  is  a  lifebelt. 
Similarly,  when  the  stability  of  a  so¬ 
cial  order  is  shaken  by  the  disint^ra- 
tive  spirit  which  follows  in  the  wake 
of  war,  it  is  hardly  enough  to  prosely¬ 
tize  on  behalf  of  the  virtues  of  clear 
thinking,  to  give  people  to  understand 
that  their  salvation  lies — though  it 


C0mrmj»/  HAND  IN  HAND 

fnuUtxi  F»mt4iaii»n  ^ 


does — in  a  more  intelligent  behavior. 
In  times  of  stress  what  is  as  urgently 
needed  is  the  eradication  of  prejudice, 
emendation  of  textbooks,  etc.  True, 
these  are  but  stop-gap  measures;  they 
can,  at  best,  meet  only  the  immediate 
emergency.  But  until  humanity  is, 
through  education,  brought  to  love  and 
to  practice  thinking  that  is  at  least  as 
morally  as  it  is  intellectually  sound, 
they  will  have  to  be  resorted  to. 

We  have  therefore  the  obligation 
not  of  choosing  between  but  of  taking 


from.  Both  the  immediately  allevia- 
tive  and  the  permanently  curing  have 
their  valuable  place.  We  can  afford 
to  disregard  neither  on  our  way  to 
peace,  the  sanctuary  we  are  all  seek¬ 
ing.  Heaven,  we  are  told,  has  bat 
one  gate.  Not  otherwise  is  it  with 
the  dream  of  heaven  on  earth:  thou^ 
having  but  one  gate — ^peace — ^many 
are  the  ways  that  bring  humankind 
to  it. 

Leon  Nokdau, 
Editor. 
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International  Educational  Reconstruction 


The  subject  of  educational  recon¬ 
struction  can  be  treated  from 
two  approaches.  One  can  be  ma¬ 
terialistic,  dealing  with  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  war-ravaged  educational 
establishments  in  the  countries  over¬ 
run  by  the  conquering  armies  and  lat¬ 
er  by  the  liberating  armies;  it  can 
also  deal  with  the  out-moded  and  in¬ 
adequate  buildings  and  equipment  of 
countries  not  subjected  to  the  attacks 
of  military  forces.  The  other  type  of 
educational  reconstruction  and  one  less 
frequently  thought  of  when  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  discussed  can  concern  itself 
with  the  ideological  aspect  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  It  is  with  the  latter  that  the 
writer  chooses  to  deal.  The  former 
must  be  recognized  as  an  imperative 
and  immediate  need  but  it  must  be 
left  to  the  architect  and  the  school¬ 
building  expert.  The  material  defi¬ 
ciencies  can  be  made  up  with  money, 
labor  and  materials.  The  ideolistic 
deficiencies  need  leaders  with  clear 
vision,  worthy  purpose,  human  under¬ 
standing  and  knowledge. 

The  ideological  reconstruction  of 
education  is  a  subject  which  easily 
lends  itself  to  verbosity  and  wishful 
thinking.  It  must  involve  a  specific 
motive  for  any  over-all  educational 
program  and  complete  agreement  on 
the  aims  to  be  achieved.  It  is  all  but 
academic  to  prove  the  power  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  shaping  the  ways  of  a  people. 
The  regrettable  fact  is  that  the  only 
power  tests  ever  given  to  education  as 
a  process  for  directing  or  changing 
peoples’  ways  are  the  experiments  in 
history  which  almost  led  people  to 
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their  doom.  However,  the  fact  that 
Nazism  used  education  as  its  moat  im¬ 
portant  tool  for  changing  the  way  of 
action  and  long  traditional  beliefs  of 
the  German  people  and  many  of  their 
followers,  and,  in  a  very  short  time, 
less  than  a  generation,  was  able  to 
demonstrate  to  educators  and  laymen 
alike  the  previously  unexplored  poten¬ 
tialities  in  education  does  not  prevent 
the  same  force  from  being  used  with 
different  and  worthy  ends  in  view. 

Many  nations  have  national  systems 
of  education.  In  each  case  these  sys¬ 
tems  operate  with  the  authority  of  the 
national  government  and  under  the 
educational  laws  or  decrees  which  de¬ 
termine  the  bounds  of  educational  ac¬ 
tivity.  In  many  instances  the  laws 
limiting  the  educational  sphere  were 
passed  by  ruling  bodies,  democratic  or 
otherwise,  long  since  replaced  for  it 
takes  a  major  catastrophe  to  bring 
basic  changes  to  any  governing  patter. 
For  the  most  part  the  educational  sys¬ 
tems  in  existance  today  were  ideal  for 
the  training  of  scholars  in  the  middle 
ages.  Too  much  of  the  subject  matter 
and  of  the  methodology  is  unchanged. 
In  view  of  the  geometrically  progress¬ 
ing  pace  of  the  world,  it  is  quite  likely 
that  in  most  instances  the  influence 
which  education  is  allowed  to  bare  on 
the  life  of  the  world  is  not  in  accord 
with  the  needs  of  the  times.  Further¬ 
more,  the  amount  and  nature  of  the 
educational  power  exercised  on  a  na¬ 
tional  basis  in  various  countries  is  in¬ 
deed  varied,  and  in  many  cases  inade¬ 
quate  for  national  needs.  There  is  no 
guarantee  that  people  will  live  where 
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they  are  educated.  Therefore,  all 
people  must  have  educational  oppor¬ 
tunity  at  least  as  good  as  the  best 
available  to  any  portion  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  This  is  the  least  we  can  do  to 
insure  equal  opportunity  to  all  regard¬ 
less  of  race,  religion,  nationality  or 
birth. 

Of  late  all  peoples  the  world  over 
seem  to  be  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
utimately  everyone  is  aiming  for  the 
same  goal,  best  described  as  the  strug¬ 
gle  for  the  survival  of  humanity. 
Hence,  humanity  must  decide  whether 
each  culture  group  will  be  allowed  to 
go  its  own  way  irrespective  of  the 
needs  and  desires  of  others  or  whether 
it  will,  in  a  period  of  sanity,  cooperate 
on  a  world-wide  basis  and  thereby 
assure  its  survival  in  peace  and  secur¬ 
ity. 

On  the  economic,  military  or  poli¬ 
tical  sphere  our  diplomats  are  permit¬ 
ted  to  meet,  make  treaties  and  draw  up 
contracts  which  must  bind  the  coun¬ 
tries  concerned.  Once  the  smoke  of 
argument  and  name-calling  has  clear¬ 
ed  away,  the  agreement  and  signatures 
adixed,  the  scope,  aims  and  purpose 
within  these  spheres  become  interna¬ 
tional  law. 

Such  is  not  the  case  in  educational 
matters.  True,  we  have  a  United  Na¬ 
tions  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul¬ 
tural  Organization.  For  all  intent 
and  purpose  it  has  a  laudable  set  of 
lava's  written  into  its  charter.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  at  least  one  basic  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  operational  functions 
permitted  the  United  Nations  Educa¬ 
tional,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organ¬ 
ization  and  the  United  Nations.  The 
United  Nations  permits  the  chief  offi¬ 
cers  of  each  member  country  to  meet, 
discuss,  and  come  to  terms  on  a  plan 
of  action  which  all  parties  to  the  agree¬ 


ment  (the  members  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions)  are  to  follow.  It  should  not 
be  too  naive  to  assume  that  all  gov¬ 
ernments  concerned  would  then  shape 
their  policy  and  action  to  fit  the  in¬ 
ternational  agreement.  Such  is  not 
the  case  with  UNESCO.  Its  charter 
is  such  that  it  cannot  cut  any  teeth. 
UNESCO  must  exist  on  a  porridge 
diet.  This  organization  for  world 
peace  and  international  understanding,! 
through  education  may  develop  vari¬ 
ous  educational  programs;  it  may  use 
all  available  propaganda  devices  to 
make  known  the  value  of  its  sugges¬ 
tions;  it  may  recommend  but  it  can¬ 
not  impose  its  program  or  suggestions 
on  any  nation.  It  may  rewrite  history 
books  but  no  country'  need  use  them. 

Members  of  the  United  Nations  are 
limited  in  their  freedom  to  carry  on 
armed  or  economic  warfare  but  no  na¬ 
tion,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  it 
has  approved  the  charter  and  constitu¬ 
tion  of  UNESCO,  is  limited  in  its 
freedom  to  carry  on  educational  war¬ 
fare.  Ul^ESCO  may  direct  educa¬ 
tional  programs  of  its  own  by  various 
means  of  mass  media,  and  it  may  sug¬ 
gest  educational  activities  on  an  in¬ 
ternational  basis  but  it  may  not  in  any 
way  interfere  with  the  educational 
program  or  authority  of  any  member 
or  non-member  nation.  It  would  seem 
that  it  is  not  even  free  to  criticize  con- 
stnictively  the  educational  programs 
of  a  nation  for  fear  of  being  accused 
of  meddling  in  a  country’s  internal 
affairs. 

If  we  are  to  put  forth  an  interna¬ 
tional  educational  effort  to  promote 
world  i)eace  and  understanding  there 
must  be  some  force  to  give  it  direction. 
It  is  not  sufficient  for  educators  the 
world  over  to  agree  to  teach  toward 
world  peace  and  each  launch  on  one 
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hundred  different  tangents  to  accom¬ 
plish  one  aim.  If  we  are  to  achieve 
One  World  through  education  it  would 
seem  wise  to  agree  on  the  road  to  be 
followed. 

Another  basic  weakness  in  UNES¬ 
CO  is  the  fact  that  up  to  the  present 
time  one  of  the  major  powers  in  the 
United  Nations  has  failed  to  attend 
every  meeting  of  the  preparatory  com¬ 
mission,  and  there  is  no  indication 
that  it  will  attend  the  opening  sessions 
of  the  permanent  commission  in  Nov¬ 
ember  of  this  year.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  situation  will  change  and  per¬ 
mit  UNESCO  to  present  a  united 
front  for  any  practical  prc^am  it  pro¬ 
poses. 

UNESCO  can  and  should  be  a 
strong  directing  force  but  it  must  be 
given  the  necessary  authority.  Mis¬ 
sionary  zeal  will  help,  but  in  the  past 
it  has  fallen  short  of  its  goal  on  sev¬ 
eral  occasions. 

Since  Word  War  1  several  interna¬ 
tional  organizations  have  come  to  life, 
out  of  voluntary  interest  on  the  part 
of  a  select  few  educators,  scientists 
and  others.  Some  of  these  had  at 
least  quasi-official  recognition.  Aca¬ 
demically  speaking,  they  were  of  some 
value  to  those  interested  in  fields  of 
research.  Their  weakness  was  in  their 
sterility.  Their  desires  did  not  seem 
to  go  beyond  discovering  what  had 
been.  They  promoted  little  if  any 
new  learning,  being  satisfied  with  cata¬ 
loging  that  which  was  known  and 
used.  UNESCO  enjoys  somewhat 
more  prestige,  it  has  nearly  world¬ 
wide  recognition,  and  it  cuts  across  all 
fields  of  culture,  science  and  learn¬ 
ing — it  has  the  power  of  suggestion 
and  promotion  though  not  of  enforce¬ 
ment. 

Educational  *  reconstnictions  must 


take  place  on  an  international  basis, 
and  it  must  have  international  direc¬ 
tion.  The  nations  of  the  world  must 
agree  that  they  want  and  will  work 
for  education  for  peace.  The  nations 
must  further  agree  on  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  way  of  carrying  out  a  program 
of  education  for  peace.  The  idea  must 
dominate  the  entire  school  system,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  nursery  siffiool  and 
running  through  the  elementary,  sec¬ 
ondary,  and  university  levels.  It  must 
be  an  important  part  of  all  adult  edu¬ 
cation  at  whatever  intellectual  level 
we  find  it. 

Still  this  is  not  enough.  If  the 
great  majority  of  the  masses  of  the 
world  are  not  to  become  victims  of 
every  little  Hitler  who  may  come 
along,  equality  of  opportunity  of  edu¬ 
cation  for  all  must  go  beyond  the 
talking  stage ;  it  must  become  a  reality 
during  this  generation  and  not  in 
some  distant  future.  This  suggestion 
offers  a  program  of  educational  recon¬ 
struction  which  will  mean  a  complete 
overhaul  and  extension  of  the  systems 
already  in  exi stance  and  a  develop¬ 
ment  of  educational  programs  where 
they  have  never  existed  or  where  they 
have  become  dormant. 

If  educational  reconstruction  is  to 
be  in  the  nature  of  education  for 
world  peace,  a  new’  science  must  be  in¬ 
jected  into  the  entire  program.  For 
the  satisfaction  of  those  who  regard 
accomplishment  in  the  classics  as  the 
sole  trademark  of  the  “educated”  man, 
it  might  be  well  to  look  for  this  new 
science  among  Plato’s  writings.  “It 
is  not  the  life  of  knowledge,  not  even 
if  it  includes  all  the  sciences,  that  cre¬ 
ates  happiness  and  well-being,  but  a 
single  branch  of  knoweldge — the  sci¬ 
ence  of  good  and  evil.  Unless  we  have 
the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  the 
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use  and  excellence  of  the  other  sci¬ 
ences  will  be  found  to  have  failed  us.” 

In  far  too  many  existing  school  sys¬ 
tems  the  premium  is  placed  on  learn¬ 
ing  for  learning’s  sake.  An  educator 
of  one  country  puts  forth  the  aigii- 
ment  that  as  long  as  it  cannot  be  de¬ 
termined  what  a  child  will  do  when 
he  reaches  manhood,  he  might  as  well 
study  Latin  grammar.  He  tries  to 
further  strengthen  his  argument  by 
pointing  out  that  Latin  sentences  lend 
themselves  to  more  accurate  parsing 
than  do  sentences  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  which  has  been  made  impure 
by  infiltration  of  foreign  vocabulary 
during  the  centuries. 

If  this  is  an  indication  of  the  goals 
of  many  educators  today,  we  need  a 
complete  reorientation,  we  must  estab¬ 
lish  a  sense  of  values  and  the  stand¬ 
ards  by  which  we  judge  the  educated 
man,  the  man  able  to  find  his  place 
in  a  world  society,  must  be  based  on 
practical  and  worthwhile  ideals. 

We  do  not  have  equality  of  educa¬ 
tional  opportunity  when  every  boy  or 
girl  has  an  opportunity  to  attend  a 
Latin  Grammar  School,  a  Lyce4,  or 
Gymnasium.  Nor  do  we  have  such 
equality  when  unwarranted  prestige 
is  attached  to  academic  education  as 
compared  with  general  or  vocational 
education.  Neither  does  the  quality 
exist  when  a  student’s  score  on  certain 
tests  segregates  him  from  his  fellow 
students  at  an  early  age. 

The  existing  educational  programs 
must  be  reconstructed  in  such  a  way 
that  every  child,  every  boy  or  girl  and 
every  adult  w’ill  have  an  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  prepare  himself  for  his  place 
in  society — a  society  dedicated  to 
world  peace.  People  must  not  be  set 
apart  by  academic  barriers.  The  pres¬ 
tige  or  stigma  associated  with  certain 
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curricula  must  be  eliminated.  All 
types  have  equal  value  in  satisfying 
the  needs  of  society.  The  science  of 
good  and  evil  lends  itself  to  study  by 
all  intellectual  levels.  It  is  a  good 
science — a  science,  the  knowledge  of 
which  is  necessary  to  prepare  everyone 
to  understand  the  ways  and  order  of 
the  world  and  of  all  peoples  within 
the  world. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  make  every¬ 
one  live  in  the  same  culture,  worship 
the  same  God  or  follow  the  same  poli¬ 
tical  creed.  Even  the  idea  is  monot¬ 
onous.  It  is  only  necessary  to  have 
everyone  understand  and  respect  the 
culture  of  others  as  well  as  his  own. 
Contempt  for  other  peoples’  mores 
does  not  make  our  own  any  better. 
The  science  of  good  and  evil  can 
broaden  our  own  outlook  on  life  and 
make  our  culture  more  tolerable  to 
others.  One  needs  only  to  examine  at 
a  glance  the  curricula  of  educational 
systems  throughout  the  world  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  the  science  of  living  to¬ 
gether  is  for  the  most  part  ignored,  if 
not  looked  upon  with  disdain.  Suc¬ 
cess  in  the  various  educational  systems 
is  more  often  than  not  measured  by 
the  student’s  ability  to  pass  certain 
school-leaving,  matriculation  or  other 
types  of  examinations.  These  exam¬ 
inations  are  written  to  measure  de¬ 
tailed  knowledge  the  student  has  ac¬ 
quired  in  academic  subject  matter 
fields.  No  attempt  is  made  to  mea¬ 
sure  the  social  attitudes  acquired  and 
developed,  apparently  these  are  not 
considered  of  value  to  determine  one’s 
ability  to  contribute  usefully  to  society 
or  one’s  ability  to  get  along  with 
others.  It  is  no  doubt  a  coincidence 
that  most  of  these  schools  offer  and 
sometimes  require  the  students  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  extra-curricular  activities 
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which  include  training  in  the  manly 
art  of  self-defense,  a  very  precise  rem¬ 
edy  for  our  educational  pitfall. 

This  is  not  to  deny  the  need  for 
training  scientists,  doctors  and  engin¬ 
eers;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  an  argu¬ 
ment  for  giving  them  an  education 
along  with  their  training.  Engineers 
should  not  be  willing  to  build  blindly 
for  the  sake  of  building — they  should 
be  more  eager  to  design  and  build  for 
a  purpose — to  satisfy  human  and  so¬ 
cial  needs.  It  is  astonishing  to  note 
that  a  highly  rated  college  of  agricul¬ 
ture  in  the  United  States  gives  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  after  four 
years  of  work  based  entirely  on  tech¬ 
nical  agriculture  study  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  one  semester  course  in  Eng¬ 
lish  grammar.  There  are  no  require¬ 
ments  for  the  study  of  any  history, 
U.  S.  or  other,  nor  is  the  candidate 
required  to  study  any  course  which 
would  educate  him  in  his  responsibili¬ 
ties  and  relationship  to  humanity  and 
civilization.  Is  it  by  accident  that 
farmers,  labor  and  industry  satisfy 
some  of  the  human  wants? 

The  idea  which  has  been  suggested 
need  not  be  considered  as  completely 
upsetting  existing  educational  pro¬ 
grams.  Educational  programs  must 
be  broadened  in  order  to  develop  ethi¬ 
cal,  understanding  and  sympathetic 
human  beings  out  of  cold  and  often 
selfish  craftsmen.  The  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  carrying  out  the  suggestions 
are  not  insurmountable  but  they  will 
take  time  and  willingness  on  the  part 
of  those  entrusted  with  the  task. 

Teachers  must  be  developed.  Books, 
materials  and  other  teaching  aids 
must  be  made  available  as  "^^ell  as 
schools  themselves.  If  we  are  really 
going  to  offer  equality  of  educational 
opportunity  many  more  schools  will 


have  to  be  provided  where  some  al¬ 
ready  exist  as  well  as  where  they  do 
not  exist  at  all.  Courses  of  study  will 
have  to  be  worked  out  which  will  per¬ 
mit  all  intellectual  levels  to  profit 
from  school  attendance. 

Teachers  and  school  administrators 
already  in  the  profession  will  need  to 
be  oriented  to  the  purpose  of  educa¬ 
tion.  The  French  Ministry  of  Edu¬ 
cation  realized  this  in  the  summer  of 
1945  when  they  called  together  the 
200  teachers  who  were  to  initiate  the 
first  general  course  of  study  in  200 
lycees.  The  teachers  chosen  had  to 
be  sympathetic  to  the  idea  and  they 
had  to  be  capable  teachers.  These 
teachers  volunteered  to  undergo  a 
brief  orientation  program  in  order 
that  the  whole  purpose  of  the  prt^am 
as  well  as  the  new  teaching  method 
would  be  clearly  understood  by  all.  If 
we  consider  this  aspect  of  the  job 
alone  on  a  world-wide  basis,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  a  program  of  educational 
reconstruction  will  take  time  and 
effort.  It  is  not  futile  but  a  start 
must  be  made  before  any  benefits  can 
be  realized. 

Of  course  the  support  of  the  people 
as  a  whole  must  be  obtained  for  any 
program  of  educational  reconstruc¬ 
tion,  and  this  will  involve  the  use  of 
all  techniques  of  mass  communication. 
Cooperation  from  the  people  cannot 
be  expected  without  first  educating 
them  to  the  value  and  need  for  the 
program.  This  is  a  job  which,  on  an 
international  basis,  should  best  be 
done  by  an  organization  such  as 
UNESCO.  UNESCO  representing 
all  governments  should  be  not  only  the 
body  to  formulate  a  prc^am  of  educa¬ 
tion  for  world  peace  but  it  should  also 
popularize  it.  The  journalists,  poets 
and  advertising  men  of  the  world 
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should  be  willing  to  help  sell  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  the  peoples  of  the  world  but 
the  program  itself  should  be  formu¬ 
lated  by  the  joint  labors  of  educators, 
scientists  and  men  of  the  arts  and  let¬ 
ters.  These  are  the  men  who  are  com¬ 
petent  to  formulate  educational  pro¬ 
grams.  Scientists  should  include  so¬ 
ciologists,  political  scientists  and  econo¬ 
mists  as  well  as  physicists,  chemists 
and  biologists. 

There  are  those  who  will  ask  where 
the  money  is  coming  from  to  pay  the 
additional  cost  of  such  a  program. 
Let  is  be  understood  that  the  addi¬ 
tional  expenses  involved  will  be  a 
small  iota  of  the  money  and  effort  we 
spend  annually  on  advertising  the 
“values”  of  one  worthless  product  over 
another.  It  won’t  cost  any  more  to 
say,  “Love  this  education,”  over  1,000 
radio  stations  and  on  millions  of  pages 
of  newsprint  than  it  does  to  say,  “Love 
that  soap.”  One  tenth  of  what  we 
are  willing  to  spend  to  blast  each 
other  to  Hell  will  suffice  to  educate 
ourselves  for  world  peace  and  security. 


The  justification  for  any  program 
of  educational  reconstruction  or  for 
any  phase  of  international  educati(Mial 
activity  is  whether  it  contributes  to 
world  peace  and  security.  Further¬ 
more,  this  justification  is  equally  suffi¬ 
cient  whether  we  are  considering  state, 
national  or  international  educational 
programs.  Educational  reconstruction 
is  possible  if  we  want  it.  The  time  is 
gone  when  we  can  afford  to  educate 
for  selfish,  narrow  and  personal  needs. 
If  we  do  not  fear  military  and  eco¬ 
nomic  cooperation  on  an  international 
scale,  there  is  certainly  no  need  to 
fear  educational  cooperation  on  as 
wide  a  scale.  Or  are  there  some 
among  us  who  fear  education  of  anv 
kind  in  any  amount?  Ix^t  us  not  con¬ 
fuse  training  with  education ;  we  need 
not  take  the  latter  with  a  grain  of 
salt.  With  education  aimed  toward 
world  peace  and  security  we  can  look 
forward  to  the  future  of  the  world 
with  optimism. 


George  J.  Karat 


Toward  A  Common  Peace  Philosophy 


Many  people  believe  that  an¬ 
other  “all-out”  war  would  mean 
the  end  of  our  civilization.  Al¬ 
most  as  many  believe  that  the  exist¬ 
ing  United  Nations  Organization,  as 
presently  set  up,  is  not  likely  to  pre¬ 
vent  war  since  each  of  the  great  pow¬ 
ers  reserves  the  right  to  veto  any  de¬ 
cision  of  the  other  powers  opposed  to 
its  nationalistic  prerogatives.  The 
great  question  of  our  time  is:  Can  the 
United  Nations  be  given  more  power; 
can  it  be  gradually  transformed  into  a 
world  state?  This  might  mean  that 
we  should  share  our  economic  and 
technical  advantages  with  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  hand  over  our  secret 
weapons  to  an  international  organiza¬ 
tion  in  which  nations  possibly  hold¬ 
ing  political  and  social  views  opposed 
to  our  own  might  attain  majority. 
Many  confidently  afiirm  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  would  be  solved  if  w’e  had  security 
under  the  aegis  of  world  law.  But 
what  is  the  use  of  “laws”  unless  we 
have  people  who  are  loyal  to  them  ? 
“The  letter  killeth,  but  the  Spirit 
giveth  life.” 

Between  the  conservative  national¬ 
ists  and  the  radicals  who  would  abolish 
the  traditional  state,  stands  a  respon¬ 
sible  group  of  thinkers  who  say:  We 
can  yield  some  share  of  independence 
only  to  nations  whom  we  can  trust  be¬ 
cause  we  stand  on  common  grounds. 
And  what  are  these  grounds? 

General  statements  like:  “We  are 
all  human  beings,  and  therefore  we  all 
want  to  enjoy  life  and  happiness” 
would  seem  to  suffice.  But  one  of  the 
most  important  of  nations  followed  a 

1  E:xtract  of  a  talk  zlven  at  Louiatana  State 


leader  who  made  it  seem  altogether 
plausible  that  its  right  to  live  could 
only  be  had  through  the  conquest  of 
other  nations,  and  that  its  happiness 
could  be  enduringly  founded  on  the 
misery  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  So 
there  is  the  following  basis  for  agree¬ 
ment:  We  cannot  trust  a  dictator  nor 
a  people  living  under  a  dictatorship — 
the  common  ground  has  to  be  democ¬ 
racy. 

The  difficulty  which  presents  itself 
here  is  that  almost  every  nation  now¬ 
adays  calls  itself  a  democracy.  Hit¬ 
ler  himself,  though  truly  a  demagogue, 
appealed  on  occasion  to  the  more 
worthy  social  instincts  of  the  masses. 
Western  politicians  hasten  therefore 
to  add:  It  has  to  be  our  form  of  de¬ 
mocracy,  a  liberal,  capitalistic  democ¬ 
racy.  However,  an  important  ques¬ 
tion  arises  here:  Can  poorer  nations 
afford  the  way  of  life  of  America,  the 
richest  country  of  the  world?  Can 
they  be  capitalistic  if  they  have  not 
enough  capital  to  invest  ?  Our  free 
play  of  forces  with  its  booms  and  de¬ 
pressions  would  mean  starvation  for 
them  in  each  valley  of  the  curve.  To 
people  with  less  private  initiative  and 
elasticity,  our  free  competition  with 
its  resultant  strikes  and  lockouts 
would  certainly  seem  wasteful.  Thus 
a  people  standing  in  need  of  economic 
security  might  mistake  our  ways  of 
uncontrolled  initiative  as  ways  toward 
licence. 

I  personally  prefer  the  freedom  of 
the  Wild  West  to  the  security  of  a 
totalitarian  bureaucracy  because  I 
know  that  behind  every  regulation  of 

University,  May  13.  1946. 
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the  latter  stands  as  ultimate  sanction  upon  a  course  of  aggression,  the  less  ; 
the  authority  of  the  executioner.  But  chance  has  peace  education  to  influ-  i 
if  we  want  to  enjoy  life  in  peace,  it  ence  the  minds  of  its  people.  It  is| 
scarcely  suffices  to  shout :  “Give  me  unfair  that  in  peaceful  countries  paci- 
liberty  or  give  me  death !”  The  first  fism  softens  the  hearts  of  ladies,  while  .1 
step  towards  international  peace  is  the  future  agressor  instructs  his  chil-  | 
taken  by  you  and  me  admitting  that  dren  in  the  ‘virtues’  of  war.*  There-  i 
the  Rusisan,  the  Chinese,  or  the  fore  I  consider  it  the  task  of  any 
American  ‘way  of  life’  are  not  ends  united  nations  organization  to  stand- 
in  themselves,  but  just  means  that  will  ardize  and  coordinate  peace  education 
bring  each  nation  to  the  common  goal  through  an  international  committee, 
which  is  the  enhancement  of  human  This  World  Committee  for  Peace  Edu- 
culture.  cation,  to  be  composed  of  men  of  posi- 

Since  slogans  like  ‘democracy,’  ‘lib-  tive  devotion  to  peace,  should  include 
erty,’  ‘equality’  would  probably  be  in-  creative  minds  in  education,  science, 
citements  to  contention  rather  than  a  art,  philosophy,  and  religion.  It 
common  platform  for  peace,  what  should  be  possible  to  find  leaders  who, 
criterion  shall  be  used  to  determine  because  of  their  creative  merits,  could, 
the  peaceability  of  a  nation  ?  The  in  ^l»eir  work  of  forwarding  peace  edu- 
simplest  answer  would  seem  to  be:  a  cation,  be  sure  of  confidence  and  re¬ 
binding  ‘pledge  to  the  cause  of  peace’  spect  beyond  party  and  national  con- 
similar  to  our  pledge  of  allegiance  to  siderations. 

the  flag.  But  such  an  oath  would  be  Such  a  world-wide  official  education 
meaningless  above  the  signature  of  a  in  peace  philosophy  should  not  rest 
diplomat,  however  successfully  he  may  content  with  the  work  of  eliminating 
pose  as  a  representative  of  his  party  incentives  to  war.  I  think  it  has  a 
or  people.  Only  one  group  of  society  much  more  positive  task  which  can  be 
still  believes  in  the  binding  power  of  described  in  a  threefold  program:  (1) 
words:  children.  Hitler  used  the  it  should  develop  a  psychology  of 
double-talk  of  hypocrisy  except  when  peace  in  order  to  find  out  what  sub¬ 
teaching  the  Hitler  Youth.  He  took  jective  attitudes  and  external  oondi- 
good  care  to  keep  peace  organizations  tions  conduce  to  a  less  transient  peace; 
from  reaching  them,  and  to  distort  and  (2)  it  should  develop  common  scienti- 
ridicule  religious  principles  in  their  fic,  economic,  and  cultural  projects 
meetings.  It  is  possible  for  a  dictator  whereby  nations  could  go  forward  in 
to  flout  his  pledge  to  other  politicians,  collaboration  and  not  brutish  oompeti- 
but  his  words  have  to  be  consistent  tion;  (3)  it  should  develop  an  ethical 
with  what  his  educators  teach  the  system  of  peace  philosophy  which 
youth  of  his  country.  The  tragedy  of  would  be,  so  far  as  outcomes  are  con- 
peace  propaganda  and  peace  education  cerned,  as  acceptable  to  the  religious 
is  that  they  are  spread  most  in  those  as  to  the  materialistic  mind, 
countries  which  need  them  least,  To  develop  each  of  these  sugges- 
whereas  the  more  a  government  enters  tions,  beginning  with  the  first,  the 

3  We  have  to  know  especially  the  attitude  of  the  totalitarian  nations  in  regard  to  thla 
point  before  we  extend  to  them  financial  or  other  supiMrt,  and  certainly  before  we  can  think 
of  releasing  to  them  the  construction  of  our  secret  inventions.  If  they  cannot  afford  our 
type  of  democracy — I  don’t  blame  them.  But  whoever  refuses  peace  education  should  certainly 
be  ostracised  in  the  sure  knowledge  that  he  is  prepsjring  for  war. 
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task  of  peace  psycholc^  has  often 
been  underestimated.  Eloquent  words 
like  ‘the  sincere  passion  for  peace  of 
the  average  man’  flatter  and  cover  over 
with  unrealistic  optimism  the  prideful 
hypocrisy  of  our  times.  Man,  even 
common  man,  is  not  entirely  an  angel 
— not  even  as  a  child.  Witness  little 
boys,  how  they  hit,  kick,  and  beat  each 
other,  and  you  will  understand  that 
the  plays  of  life  are  often  plays  with 
death.  But  the  adult  seems  to  think 
he  has  to  substitute  real  death  in  his 
war  games.  The  Anglo-American  way 
of  ‘letting  steam  off’  in  sports  or  the 
latin  way  of  temper-seething  argu¬ 
mentation  seems  to  imply  some  under¬ 
standing  of  the  fact  that  primitive 
fighting  instincts  have  to  be  ‘abre¬ 
acted.’  Perhaps  these  instincts  were 
necessary  to  man  during  the  ages  of 
competition  with,  and  final  assertion 
against,  the  other  animals.  But  cer¬ 
tainly  they  are  vestigial  atavisms  in 
an  age  of  atom  bombs  where  men  pro¬ 
fess  to  be  enlightened  above  their 
predecessors. 

A  more  refined  way  to  sublimate 
our  fighting  instincts  is  spiritualiza¬ 
tion.  An  artist  solves  his  creative 
tensions  through  his  work.  A  tragedy 
is  a  play  with  death  on  the  stage  of 
art.*  A  philosopher,  a  scientist,  a 
teacher,  struggle  each  against  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  untruth  with  the  light  of 
truth.  A  saint  resolves  in  his  heart 
the  conflict  between  good  and  evil. 
These  peaceful  types  and  attitudes; 
the  childlike,  playful  type;  the  artis¬ 
tic,  creative  type;  the  scientific,  con¬ 
templative  type;  and  the  meek  who 
are  the  natural  peacemakers  that 
“shall  inherit  the  earth” — all  these 
model  types  of  peace  ought  to  be  ex¬ 


emplified  in  our  deeds  and  honored  in 
our  thoughts  just  as  the  Nazis  attempt¬ 
ed  to  propagate  and  breed  the  ideal 
warrior  type,  the  ‘Nordic  Beast.’  Onr 
sore  trials  surely  make  it  evident  that 
we  need  to  learn  again  the  triumphs 
of  the  struggles  that  take  place  with¬ 
in  the  human  soul. 

Unfortunately,  nationalistic  educa¬ 
tion  in  every  land  trains  us  to  see 
only  the  enemy  without.  We  are  all 
taught  to  be  good  soldiers,  but  only 
for  our  nation  and  against  the  rest. 
But  let  teachers  and  preachers  all  over 
the  world  tell  their  children  that  to 
live  for  an  ideal  is  harder  and  more 
heroic  than  to  kill  for  an  ideal  and 
even  die  for  it.  Let  them  teach  that 
to  fight  for  all  mankind,  as  the  en¬ 
lightened  inventor  or  explorer  fights, 
is  the  only  fight  worthy  of  man  on  his 
way  to  godhead. 

As  rt^ards  the  second  of  our  sug¬ 
gestions,  we  must  find  common 
grounds,  for  instance,  common  scienti¬ 
fic  projects,  to  bring  nations  together. 
It  is  tragic  that  destructive  atomic 
energy  should  have  been  discovered  be¬ 
fore  constructive  biological  energies 
have  been  understood.  We  have  mas¬ 
tered  the  decomposition  of  uranium, 
but  we  know  very  little  of  practical 
utility  regarding  the  composition  and 
synthesis  of  the  chlorophyll  in  a  blade 
of  grass.  If  a  project  of  science  car¬ 
ried  out  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Nations  were  to  find  how  to 
make  bread — if  not  out  of  stones,  at 
least  out  of  water  and  air — or  how  to 
exploit  the  wealth  of  the  sea;  and  if 
such  discovery  could  be  perfected  be¬ 
fore  the  next  world  war,  it  would  nev¬ 
er  have  to  happen  for  economic  rea¬ 
sons.  The  poorest  and  most  over- 
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populated  country  could  then  sup¬ 
ply — synthetically  at  least — its  own 
food. 

Our  third  suggestion  calls  for  the 
education  of  people  toward  universal 
thinking  that  will  have  as  much  of 
scientific  validity  as  of  ethical  sound¬ 
ness.  To  this  end,  a  peace  philosophy 
must  be  sought  which  can,  above  all, 
make  peace  among  the  peace-makers 
who  will  then  not  find  it  so  difficult 
to  arrive  at  ethical  values  on  which  all 
can  agree,  values  unpolluted  by  mate¬ 
rial  greed.  As  men  everywhere  as¬ 
pire  to  these  values,  they  will  find  that 
their  achievement  calls  for  no  other 
war  but  that  which  they  themselves 
urge  with  their  limitations  of  intelli¬ 
gence  and  feeling.  Thereby  they 
learn  to  appreciate  the  cultural  values 
of  science,  and  art;  they  come  to  care 
for  religion,  for  that  truth  whose 
beauty  lures  to  supreme  goodness,  and 
in  whose  light  man  is  able  to  love  his 
neighbor  as  himself. 

Accordingly,  the  human  being 
should  be  at  least  as  much  concerned 
with  the  development  of  his  spiritual 
dignity  as  he  is  with  the  efficient  oper¬ 
ation  and  prosperous  state  of  his  phys¬ 
ical  body.  Man  should  unite  the  self- 
foigetful  humility  of  the  child  at  play 
with  the  pride  of  conquering  the  uni¬ 
verse  in  cognition.  Man  in  all  action 
which  looks  for  material  acquisition 
can  at  best  equal  the  busy  efficiency  of 
the  ant.  But  man  in  contemplative 
action  comprises  creation  and  Creator. 

Those  who  have  the  eye  for  the 
eternal  light,  the  sense  to  sense  where 
security  lies,  find  it  easy  to  abstain 
from  worshipping  and  killing  for  ma¬ 
terial  fetishes  though  these  be  termed 
ideals  of  national  honor,  the  pleasure 
of  high  living  standards,  the  pride  of 
absolute  power,  the  passion  for  abso¬ 


lute  liberty.  Of  the  things  of  this 
world,  they  know  that  nothing  is  abso¬ 
lute  but  their  source,  and  while  they 
will  defend  their  nation,  their  house 
and  hearth,  they  will  not  forget  that 
“we  are  wanderers  in  the  valley  of 
tears,  and  earth  is  not  our  home.” 

As  for  those  who  do  not  personify 
ideals  of  goodness,  truth,  and  beauty 
in  a  single  God,  they  might  well  con¬ 
sider  how  high  these  ideals  stand 
above  all  derived  and  relative  political 
and  economic  ideals,  even  above  con¬ 
ceptions  of  liberty  and  Quality  which, 
taken  absolutely  and  in  perfection, 
would  coincide  w’ith  chaos  or  stagna¬ 
tion.  But  whether  or  not  we  are  in 
agreement  here,  we  must  admit  that  if 
we  want  permanent  peace,  we  have  to 
take  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of  war. 
To  succeed  in  this,  the  satisfactions  of 
peace  have  to  be  more  healthy,  more 
in  accord  with  humane  living,  more 
inspiring  than  the  emotional  abul- 
litions  of  release  offered  by  any  “glori¬ 
ous”  war. 

The  purpose  of  |)eace  is  to  i)ermit 
man  to  attain  to  the  goal  of  life  itself. 
Those  whose  thoughtless  deeds  bring  in 
their  train  the  holocaust  of  war  must 
continue  as  thoughtlessly  and  with  as 
devastating  consequences  so  long  as 
they  ignorantly  avoid  giving  answer 
to  this  final  question.  In  the  whirl 
of  danger  and  distress,  I  have  found 
this  answer  for  myself,  and  it  may  be 
that  it  will  find  acceptance  in  those 
who  somewhat  feel  like  me;  Man 
came  into  this  w’orld  as  a  mediator  be¬ 
tween  the  Creator  and  the  creation. 
!^^an  is  to  reflect  the  everlasting  spirit 
of  his  Creator  in  this  world  of  mani¬ 
fold  wonders,  to  gather  as  a  condens¬ 
ing  mirror  the  colors  of  this  world, 
and  reflect  them  back  to  the  Creator. 
Xot  \nsionle8s  doing  or  dying,  but  be- 
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in^  and  seeing  as  the  premise  of  ac¬ 
tion  ;  not  rote-rules  or  edict  but 
thoughful  contemplation  —  Spirituali- 
taiion — as  the  prelude  to  creation,  is 
man’s  specific  task.  If  humankind, 
in  its  evolution  from  the  beast,  could, 
before  courting  suicide  in  a  war  of 
adolescent  passions,  mature  toward  the 
spirit,  it  would  find  not  only  peace 
but  the  fulfillment  of  the  great  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  it  was  created. 

An  education  dedicated  to  the  free¬ 
ing  of  the  human  personality  by  means 
of  spiritualization  of  its  every  aim  and 
procedure  is  admittedly  a  rather  ab¬ 
stract  ‘common  ground.’  It  lays  itself 
open  to  the  criticism  of  being  hope¬ 
lessly  idealistic,  which  is  to  say,  only 
weakling,  unrealistic  ‘souls’  will  be 
attracted  to  the  spiritual  as  the  means 
and  guiding  end  of  educational  re¬ 
form.  However,  peace  remains  for¬ 
ever  an  ideal;  mankind,  so  long  as  it 
endures,  will  never  have  enough  of  it. 
And  though  the  race  may,  on  occasion, 
be  so  carried  away  by  “Real-Politik” 
that  its  young  men  march  forth  to  the 
screaming  fifes  of  war,  again  and 
again  it  returns  to  the  dream — even 
to  the  ideal  .  .  . 


One  final  thought:  the  western  de¬ 
mocracies  and  Russia  today  confront 
each  other  in  a  spirit  so  belligerent  as 
to  presage  the  speedy  termination  of 
what  little  peace  we  have.  Marxian 
philosophy,  dedicated  to  a  materialism 
that  extolls  and  idealizes  the  power  of 
the  state  in  the  name  of  security,  com¬ 
petes  with  our  own  brand  of  mater¬ 
ialistic  philosophy  that  worships  not 
the  state  but  individual  licence  in  the 
name  of  liberty. 

But  both  philosophies,  insofar  as 
they  are  based  upon  evolutionary  doc¬ 
trines,  ought  to  agree  on  spiritualiza¬ 
tion.  Though  humanity  has  again 
and  again  gone  far  astray,  the  circle 
of  its  evolution,  whether  individual  or 
national,  goes  from  the  Spirit  to  the 
Spirit,  goes  from  peace  back  again  to 
peace,  abandons  wisdom  for  a  time 
but  returns  to  it.  Whether  or  not  we 
think  of  God  as  personified  Spirit  or 
as  impersonal  Spirit  of  wisdom  does 
not  matter;  we  must  all,  if  we  would 
deserve  security  and  happiness,  earn 
it  by  returning  to  the  Spirit  which  is 
Wisdom. 


Wolfgang  J.  Weilgabt 


International  Education 

Under  the  New  Order* 


“The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  views  of  life  and  education,  namely, 
them,  the  good  lies  oft  interred  with  “The  International  Commission  of  In- 
their  bones.” — Julius  Ceasar.  Act  III,  tellectual  Cooperation.”  It  had  been 
Sc.  2.  L.  80.  organized  for  the  purpose  of  spread¬ 

ing  a  knowledge  of  the  civilization 

Never  was  this  advice  more  and  culture  of  the  nations  among  one 
true  than  in  the  case  of  the  another  in  order  to  develop  unde^ 
Nazis.  Never  was  a  more  evil  standing  and  good  will.  Yet  it  never 
attitude  toward  life  transmitted  to  the  once  undertook  by  criticism  or  resoln- 
young:  mixture  of  race  hatred,  abso-  tion  to  denounce  the  propaganda  of 
lute  subordination  of  the  individual  hate  and  force  that  was  taking  place 
to  the  commands  of  the  State,  indoc-  in  Germany.  It  never  once  attempted 
trination  of  deliberate  falsehood  con-  to  rouse  the  people  of  other  nations  to 
cerning  other  peoples,  and  exaltation  the  inevitable  consequences  of  Nazi 
of  Mdcht  in  international  life.  But  propaganda,  namely  war.  But  a  new 
to  the  Nazis  we  are  indebted  for  one  Commission,  UNESCO,  has  now  been 
great  bequest:  the  awakening  of  the  formed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
democracies  to  at  least  a  semi-con-  United  Nations,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
sciousness  that  education  is  the  most  that  the  past  sad  experience  will  pro- 
important  function  of  the. state  and  vide  for  its  membership  a  truer  and 
the  chief  determinant  of  its  way  of  finer  vision. 

life.  The  totalitarian  states  pursued  The  most  destructive  war  in  human 
ruthlessly  and  relentlessly  their  ob-  history  has  finally  seared  into  the  con- 
jectives  of  regimenting  the  minds  of  sciousness  of  mankind  that  science  and 
their  citizens.  The  attitude  of  the  de-  technology  have  reduced  the  world  to 
mocracies  as  typified  by  the  United  so  small  a  compass  that  no  nation  can 
States  has  b(‘en  one  of  laissez-faire,  live  alone  in  isolation,  that  all  nations 
and  they  have  only  just  now  begun  to  have  been  made  neighbors  dependent 
realize  the  values  of  their  own  liber-  upon  one  another  for  their  very  living, 
alism  and  the  dangers  inherent  in  the  that  all  might  live  together  in  ha^ 
methods  of  innoctrination.  mony  as  good  neighbors  or  in  strife 

Moreover  during  the  very  years  in  as  bad  neighlwrs.  The  necessary 
which  the  totalitarian  states  were  corollary  to  this  conviction  is  that  all 
maintaining  their  evil  systems  of  edu-  the  institutions  that  mold  the  individ- 
cation,  the  I.^ague  of  Nations  Avas  pro-  ual,  home,  school,  church,  library, 
vided  with  an  agency  that  should  have  newspaper,  radio,  theatre,  must  co- 
been  the  vigilant  guardian  of  truer  o})erate  to  educate  him  to  the  under- 

1  Previously  appearing  in  the  September  15,  1945  issue  of  the  Saturday  Review  of  Literature. 
We  are  indebted  to  the  author  for  revisions  which  bring  it  up  to  date. 
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standing  that  he  can  no  longer  be  a 
citizen  only  of  his  own  country;  he 
must  become  a  citizen  of  the  world. 
Moreover,  we  realize  today  as  never 
before  that  education  is  a  life  process. 
When  the  term  “education”  is  men¬ 
tioned  the  mind  almost  instinctively 
thinks  of  an  institution,  the  school, 
and  of  a  period  of  life  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  during 
which  the  individual  attends  school. 
But  the  individual  is  never  free  from 
the  transforming  influences  of  these 
institutions.  Hence  the  recognition 
that  has  only  recently  come  that  adult 
education  is  a  necessary  supplemen¬ 
tary  influence  in  society. 

Human  progress  has  never  been  a 
continuous  evolution  forward.  It  has 
usually  been  a  matter  of  two  steps 
fon^’ard  and  then  one  back.  We  took 
two  long  steps  forward  in  1917  when 
we  undertook  the  crusade  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy  and  put  an 
end  to  war.  And  then  we  took  a  long 
step  to  the  rear  by  turning  our  backs 
upon  the  rest  of  mankind  and  refus¬ 
ing  to  enter  the  cooperative  scheme  to 
accomplish  the  very  ends  for  which 
we  entered  the  war.  Fortunately  by 
the  end  of  World  War  II  we  had 
learned  that  in  both  domestic  and  in¬ 
ternational  affairs  a  “new  order”  is 
inevitable.  We  shall  not  as  individ¬ 
uals  or  nations  return  to  the  conditions 
of  life  that  prevailed  in  the  pre-war 
years.  Hence  we  made  a  wiser  deci¬ 
sion. 

The  understanding  that  mankind 
though  organized  into  nations  is 
essentially  a  unit  resulted  in  June  of 
1945  in  the  formation  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  of  a  new  Society  of  Nations  of 
which  we  became  the  member  first  to 
join. 

Among  the  subdivisions  provided  in 


the  constitution  of  the  new  Society  of 
Nations  are  a  Security  Council  and 
an  Economic  and  Social  Council.  To 
use  the  language  of  the  American 
Constitution,  the  Security  Council  is 
“to  provide  for  the  common  defense,” 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  “to 
promote  the  general  welfare.”  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  chaotic  conditions  that 
exist  in  the  immediate  post-war  world, 
the  Security  Council  is  now  of  para¬ 
mount  im{x>rtance.  Nevertheless  as 
conditions  become  stabilized  and  peace 
assured  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  should 
supplant  it  in  importance.  It  was 
generally  understood  at  San  Francisco 
that  organizations  already  existing 
which  deal  with  the  “general  welfare” 
such  as  the  International  Labor  Org¬ 
anization  and  the  Food  and  Argicul- 
tural  Organization  would  become  com¬ 
mittees  of  or  correlated  in  some  capa¬ 
city  with  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council.  An  so  in  fact  they  are  to¬ 
day. 

Anterior  to  the  consummation  of 
men’s  hopes  and  prayers  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  new  League  of  Nations  the 
Ministers  of  Education  of  the  United 
Nations  in  London  established  an 
“Educational  and  Cultural  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  United  Nations”  and  on 
July  31,  1945,  submitted  a  draft  pro- 
|X)sal  to  the  member  states  of  the 
United  Nations.  That  instrument 
came  into  force  when  twenty  of  the 
governments  of  the  United  Nations 
filed  official  notice  of  their  acceptance 
of  it  and  adherence  to  the  Organiza¬ 
tion.  A  meeting  of  delegates  of  the 
member  states  in  the  United  Nations 
took  place  in  London  on  November 
1st,  1945  which  considered  the  draft 
proposal  that  provided  for  a  Confer¬ 
ence,  an  Executive  Board  and  a  Secre- 
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tariat  Aa  presently  set  up,  the  Con¬ 
ference  consists  of  the  representatives 
of  the  member-states  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  Not  more  than  five  delegates 
can  be  appointed  either  directly  or  in 
consultation  with  educational  and  cul¬ 
tural  bodies  within  the  country.  The 
Executive  Board  consists  of  fifteen 
persons  selected  by  the  Conference 
from  among  the  delegates.  The  Exe¬ 
cutive  Board  selects  its  own  officers, 
determines  its  own  rules  of  procedure, 
and  is  responsible  for  the  efficient  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Organization.  It 
also  nominates  the  Director-General 
who  is  elected  by  the  Conference.  As 
the  chief  administrative  officer  of  the 
Organization,  he  is  responsible  to  the 
Executive  Board.  He  appoints  the 
staff  of  the  Secretariat  who  are  respon¬ 
sible  to  him.  In  the  j>erformance  of 
their  duties,  the  Director-General  and 
the  staff  are  responsible  only  to  the 
Organization  and  are  explicitly  for¬ 
bidden  to  seek  or  to  receive  instruc¬ 
tions  from  any  authority  external  to 
the  Organization — which  means  the 
home  governments. 

The  general  purposes  of  the  Organ¬ 
ization  are  to  develop  and  maintain 
mutual  understanding  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  life  and  culture  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world  and  to  make 
available  to  them  the  world’s  full  body 
of  knowledge  and  culture.  To  achieve 
these  purposes  the  Organization  assists 
the  free  flow  of  ideas  and  informa¬ 
tion  by  means  of  the  press,  the  radio 
and  the  motion  pictures,  and  by 
means  of  international  conferences, 
and  exchange  of  students  and  teachers. 
It  conducts  and  encourages  research 
and  studies  on  educational  problems 
and  assists  countries  that  need  and  re¬ 
quest  help  in  developing  their  educa¬ 
tional  and  cultural  activities. 


The  draft  proposal  provided  forf 
the  appointment  in  each  member  stated 
of  a  National  Commission  on  Eduot-j 
tional  and  Cultural  Cooperation.  Th^ 
appointment  of  the  members  is  de-'^ 
termined  by  the  government  in  co¬ 
operation  with  educational  and  cul¬ 
tural  bodies,  and  the  size  and  scope  of 
the  Commission  is  determined  by  the 
member  state.  The  National  Ckun- 
mission  acts  in  an  advisory  capacity 
to  the  National  Delegation  to  the  C<»- 
ference  and  to  the  Government  in  mat¬ 
ters  relating  to  the  Organization.  The 
Delegates  to  the  Conference  of  the 
member  states  enjoy  such  privileges, 
exemptions,  and  facilities  as  the  mem¬ 
ber  states  accord  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances  to  officials  and  employees  of 
foreign  governments.  The  budget  of 
the  Organization  and  the  amount  con¬ 
tributed  by  member  states  are  to  be 
in  the  proportions  determined  by  the 
Constituent  Conference  scheduled  to 
be  held  at  Paris,  November  19th, 
1947.  Pro|K)sals  for  amendments  to 
this  instrument  will  require  the 
approval  of  the  Conference  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority,  and  amendments  shall 
take  effect  on  ratification  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  member  states.  Provi¬ 
sion  is  made  for  the  withdrawal  of 
member  states  from  the  Organization 
after  two  years  notice  of  intention  to 
do  so  provided  its  financial  obligations 
shall  have  been  fulfilled  at  the  time 
of  withdrawal.  4 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  delegates] 
who  represent  the  United  States  at  the] 
November  Conference  in  Paris  will! 
be  thoroughly  familiar  not  only  withj 
our  national  system  of  education  but; 
with  the  problems  of  international] 
education.  Ours  is  a  federal  system  i 
and  in  our  Constitution  education  isl 
a  irovernmental  function  left  to  thel 
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States,  and  the  States  are  very  jealous 
of  any  even  apparent  encroachment  by 
the  federal  government  in  the  field  of 
education.  The  majority  of  the  mem¬ 
ber  states  represented  in  the  Educa¬ 
tional  and  Cultural  Organiration  of 
the  United  Nations  have  centralized 
governments.  These  governments  will 
have  little  difficulty  in  implementing 
the  recommendations  made  by  the 
Organization  to  the  member  states. 
But  in  a  federal  system  like  ours  the 
separate  states  will  decide  for  them¬ 
selves  upon  the  acceptance  of  the 
Organization’s  recommendations.  For 
example  in  the  matter  of  the  exchange 
of  teachers  some  of  our  states  provide 
that  only  citizens  may  teach  in  their 
state-supported  schools.  This  means 
that  under  present  conditions  within 
such  states,  the  exchange  of  teachers 
with  foreign  countries  would  be  con¬ 
fined  to  private  schools  and  universi¬ 
ties.  While  exchange  between  private 
schools  and  universities  is  eminently 
desirable  and  should  be  consummated, 
the  primary  intention  was  for  an  ex¬ 
change  between  the  schools  and  uni¬ 
versities  of  the  state-supported  sys¬ 
tems  of  the  different  countries.  It 
may  be  difficult  to  secure  the  previous 
approval  of  the  separate  states  in  our 
system  to  a  recommendation  which 
might  be  highly  desirable  for  our  dele¬ 
gates  to  present  for  adoption  by 
UNESCO. 

When  it  comes  to  a  consideration 
of  the  details  of  an  activity,  obstacles 
sometimes  multiply.  For  example,  in 
the  matter  of  the  exchange  of  teachers 
just  mentioned  consideration  must  be 
given  to  differences  in  salary  and  in 
the  courses  of  study  of  the  two  coun¬ 
tries,  in  the  opening  and  closing  dates 
of  sessions  (they  are  very  different  in 
tropical  countries  from  colder  ones), 


in  methods  of  discipline  and,  of 
course,  in  the  great  obstacle  of  lan¬ 
guage.  Experience  will  overcome  all 
such  obstacles  but  they  should  be  un¬ 
derstood  to  exist. 

For  us  Americans  the  post-war  peri¬ 
od  presents  particular  difficulties  in 
the  field  of  international  education. 
Information  has  come  from  almost  all 
other  countries,  especially  the  devas¬ 
tated  countries,  of  the  desire  of  their 
governments  to  send  very  large  num¬ 
bers  of  students  to  our  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  to  learn  something  of  the 
great  advances  made  here,  especially 
in  the  technical  branches,  while  their 
countries  were  under  enemy  control 
during  the  past  six  years.  In  all  prob¬ 
ability  there  will  be  many  more  for¬ 
eign  students  studying  in  the  United 
States  in  1947  and  1948  than  the 
10,000  who  were  here  in  1938.  In 
the  meantime  our  G.  I.  students  have 
been  enrolled  in  large  numbers  and 
it  is  a  question  how  many  foreign  stu¬ 
dents  can  be  accommodated.  Some 
prominent  institutions  very  popular 
with  foreign  students  have  already  de¬ 
cided  upon  a  maximum.  Another 
problem  that  must  be  given  considera¬ 
tion  is  that  of  credentials.  Every  col¬ 
lege  and  university  in  the  United 
States  must  pass  upon  the  credentials 
of  a  student  before  he  will  be  admit¬ 
ted.  But  many  universities,  gymnasia 
and  lycws  in  the  European  countries 
were  destroyed  in  the  war  and  their 
students  can  present  no  credentials. 
Are  they,  therefore,  to  be  excluded 
from  our  colleges  and  universities  or 
can  some  arrangement  be  made  for 
their  admission  ? 

One  of  the  most  important  questions 
confronting  us  in  our  international 
educational  relations  is  that  of  free 
scholarships.  In  order  to  help  real- 
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ize  the  Good  Neighbor  policy  and  com¬ 
bat  Hitlerism  in  the  Latin  American 
countries,  the  colleges  and  universities 
of  the  United  States  cooperated  with 
our  government  to  invite  large  num¬ 
bers  of  Latin  American  students  to 
study  in  our  institutions  of  higher 
education,  the  institutions  providing 
free  tuition  scholarships  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment  maintenance  scholarships. 
Unlike  universities  in  Europe  tuition 
in  onr  country  is  very  high,  as  much 
as  $1,000  in  technical  courses  like 
medicine  and  engineering  and  seldom 
amounting  to  less  than  $400.  The 
grant  of  free  tuition  scholarships  was 
a  splendid  form  of  cooperation  upon 
the  part  of  our  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  because  student  fees  represent  a 
large  part  of  their  revenue.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  this  cooperation  between  uni¬ 
versities  and  government  in  realizing 
our  objective  have  been  admirable. 
There  is  now  a  bill  in  Congress  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Department  of  State  to 
extend  to  the  devastated  countries  the 
activities  in  which  we  have  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  Latin  America  during  the 
past  five  years.  It  was  crowded  out  at 
the  last  session  of  the  Senate  but  is 
expected  to  pass  this  year.  Can 
our  colleges  and  universities  afford  to 
extend  to  the  increased  multitude  of 
foreign  students  that  will  throng  our 
classrooms  in  the  post-war  period  the 
privilege  of  free  tuition  ?  Already 
some  institutions  have  abandoned  this 
policy  now  that  the  war  is  over. 

The  history  of  the  United  States  is 
the  story  of  the  widening  of  the  do¬ 


main  of  freedom,  of  interpreting  the 
phrase  “the  general  welfare”  to  in¬ 
clude  more  and  more  individuals  and 
groups  in  the  enjoyment  of  increased 
opportunity  for  material  and  spiritual 
advancement.  This  has  unquestion¬ 
ably  been  an  inspiration  to  peoples  in 
other  lands.  Hence,  whatever  the 
problems  that  may  arise  and  however 
difficult  their  solution  the  United 
States  must  participate  actively  in 
post  war  international  educational  re¬ 
lationships.  The  war  has  ended  with 
most  of  the  combatants  in  a  state  of 
exhaustion,  many  in  chaos.  Recon¬ 
struction  cannot  this  time  be  confined 
to  material  things  as  it  was  at  the  close 
of  World  War  I.  Reconstruction  of 
attitudes  toward  all  human  problems 
— political,  economic,  social,  and  in¬ 
ternational — will  be  necessary  if  this 
holocaust  is  not  to  occur  again.  The 
people  who  have  had  most  experience 
in  the  change  of  attitudes  resulting 
from  educational  reconstruction  are 
the  American  people.  For  their  own 
welfare  as  well  as  the  welfare  of  all 
mankind,  Americans  must  participate 
in  this  great  work  of  reconstruction. 
We  must,  moreover,  participate  as 
leaders — not  to  impose  our  view  of 
life  upon  any  people  but  to  inspire  in 
all  peoples  an  understanding  of  our 
common  destiny,  to  place  our  experi¬ 
ence  at  their  service  in  the  hope  that 
they,  like  us,  will  \vant  to  help  build 
the  better  world  in  which  liberty  and 
security  and  justice  shall  prevail. 

Stephen  Ddooak 
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ONLY  as  hopeful  aspiration  and 
not  as  reality  can  these  words  be 
taken  as  true.  While  our  sincer- 
est  good  wishes  go  to  the  “child” 
which  is  the  United  Nations,  what  it 
has  so  far  achieved  can  scarcely  be 
lauded  as  “free  and  fair,  glad  and 
good.”  The  bickering  for  material 
lordship,  the  rivalry  for  place  and 
prestige,  the  formation  of  power-blocs 
— all  this  promises  that  it  will  not 
fare  more  successful  than  did  its  fore- 
runer,  the  League  of  Geneva. 

The  criticisms  made  of  the  United 
Nations  will  just  as  aptly  apply  to 
those  it  represents — humanity  at 
large.  While  I  have  proclaimed  that 
to  it  belongs  “all  the  seas  and  the  sky 
and  the  good  fields,”  in  this,  I  fear,  I 
am  much  too  generous  with  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  others.  Those  who  now  possess 
the  seas  and  the  lands  show  no  eager¬ 
ness  to  relinquish  their  control  over 
them;  as  for  the  air,  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  will,  it  is  likely,  be  granted  the 
perpetual  right  to  breathe  it — ^but  no 
more. 

Undaunted  by  these  facts,  I  go  on  to 
advise  both  old  world  and  new  to  “furl 
your  banners  and  blend  now  your 
songs  in  one.”  This  is  all  very  well 
but  the  nations  have  been  so  advised 
for  millenia.  And  to  what  effect  ? 
New  nations  with  new  banners  and 
the  old  manias  for  aggression  arise. 

Evidently  mankind  is  much  more 
in  need  of  practical  analyses  of  the 
causes  of  war  than  of  lyric  effusions 
in  praise  of  peace.  Which  is  not  to 


say  that  the  song  is  entirely  lacking)^ 
in  usefulness.  If  taken  for  what  it^^ 
is  meant  to  be,  as  description  of  what^  > 
might  be  but  is  not,  it  might  prove 
salutary.  Justly  are  we  apprehensive;^ 
for  the  United  Nations:  with  good 
reason  do  we  dread  that  it  will  turn 
out  but  another  excursion  into  futility. 
Hence  we  should  by  all  means  give% 
it  the  faith  which  would  inspire  us  top- 
perform  the  deeds  necessary  for  its'' 
sustenance  and  growth.  But  let  us' 
take  good  care  that  this  faith  be  not  a 
blind  one.  If  so,  our  hopes  in  the 
new'  League  must  surely  be  disappoint- 
ed  and  in  due  time  we  shall  have  other 
names,  other  broken  lives,  to  commem¬ 
orate  on  Remembrance  Day. 

Knowing  this,  teachers  of  all  na¬ 
tions  will  make  sure  that  before  a 
pupil  vocalizes  on  behalf  of  peace,  of 
brotherhood,  freedom,  truth,  or  God, 
he  has  earned  for  himself  the  prepara¬ 
tion  to  understand  his  words.  And 
how  will  they  know’  whether  or  not 
this  preparation  has  been  achieved? 
They  will  first  have  to  achieve  it 
themselves  and  then  they  will  know 
their  students;  they  will  be  able  to 
distinguish  between  the  word-criers 
and  those  w’ho  know  whereof  they 
speak. 

Shall  the  word-criers  never  sing? 

Of  course!  For  them,  as  for  all,  was 
w’ritten  the  best  of  all  songs — the  song 
of  growing  into  intelligence  which  is 
the  song  of  the  caring  heart,  the  fore¬ 
seeing  mind,  and  the  capable  hand. 

Leon  Nordau 
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A  LITTLE  more  than  six  years 
ago,  the  most  destructive  war  of 
man’s  brief  but  catastrophic 
career  began.  It  was  a  hard  war  but 
in  the  end  we  won — so  far  as  any  war 
can  be  said  to  be  won.  And  now, 
after  one  short  year  of  “peace,”  the 
signs  of  struggles  to  come  are  already 
discernible.  The  well-known  ideologi¬ 
cal  conflicts  born  of  ignorance  and 
greed,  nurtured  by  fear,  are  outlined. 
Step  by  step,  mistake  by  mistake,  the 
prophetic  pattern  repeats  itself  and 
the  horizon  glares  with  the  lightnings 
of  World  War  Three. 

The  picture  is  indeed  foreboding. 

So  much  of  human  life  and  time  to 
be  squandered  needlessly.  So  many 
earnest  wishes  for  brotherhood  among 
men  to  come  to  naught.  One  feels 
weak  and  disheartened  at  the  futility 
of  Man,  at  his  repeated  inabilities  to 
create  a  lasting  peace.  Yet  somehow 
it  is  difficult,  as  I  write  this,  to  think 
of  this  aspiration  as  useless,  as  for¬ 
ever  doomed  to  failure.  I  feel  like 
shouting  to  Tate’  or  ‘Destiny’ — what¬ 
ever  you  care  to  call  it :  “We  have  not 
lost  hope.  Though  you  torment  us 
with  suffering  and  defeat,  we  are  still 
unafraid.  Some  day  we  shall  master 
you,  some  day  we  shall  learn  to  walk 
in  peace  and  truth,  and  love  will  be 
more  than  just  a  word.” 

Foolish?  Puerile?  Perhaps,  yet  I 
cannot  believe  that  man  exists  for  no 
better  purpose  than  to  serve  as  cannon 
fodder.  You  see,  I’m  only  nineteen. 
Not  that  I’m  apologizing  for  my  age; 
rather,  I’m  annoyed  when  people  in¬ 
dulgently  smile  at  “starry-eyed,  im¬ 
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practical  youth.”  How  quick  they  are 
to  scoff,  “Ah  well,  he’s  young.  He’ll 
outgrow  it.”  But  why  in  heaven’s 
name  should  he  change?  Why  can’t 
he  carry  his  inherent  enthusiasm  for 
nobler  living  into  adult  concerns  and 
and  activities?  The  idealism  they  re¬ 
ject,  the  truth  and  love  they  pay  only 
easy  lip  service  to — are  these  not  the 
solutions  to  our  difficulties  ?  I  do  not 
pretend  to  speak  with  the  authority 
of  the  teacher  or  the  assurance  of  the 
philosopher,  but  is  it  really  so  ridicu¬ 
lous  to  propose  that  idealism  is  our 
only  reliable  way  out  of  misery? 

When  I  ask  how  I,  an  average  ord¬ 
inary  human  being,  can  help  secure 
peace,  what  first  comes  to  me  is  the 
thought  that  the  world  is  made  up  of 
two  billion  other  “common  people.” 
Whether  or  not  they  realize  it,  they 
are  the  makers  of  history.  Rulers, 
then,  are  merely  symbols  of  common 
man’s  dissatisfaction  or  contentment 
with  existing  conditions.  A  Roose¬ 
velt,  Stalin,  or  Churchill,  even  a  Hit¬ 
ler,  do  not  represent  themselves;  they 
lead  because  they  follow,  because  they 
are  the  personified  embodiments  of 
the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  their 
people.  In  the  understanding  of  this 
fact  lies  the  best  hope  of  the  race  for 
the  same  nation  that  produced  a  Hitler 
can  also,  depending  upon  the  quality 
of  its  aspirations,  produce  a  Goethe; 
the  same  nation  that  marched  to  the 
Horst  Wessel  can,  if  it  be  so  minded, 
march  to  Beethoven’s  Ninth.  If,  then, 
we  would  reverse  any  trend  towards 
depotism,  what  is  called  for  is  the 
proper  education  of  common  man. 
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What  do  I  mean  by  proper  educa¬ 
tion  f  For  one  thing  it  goes  much 
further  than  aptitude  for  “reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.”  It  helps  us 
to  realize  practically  that  others,  be¬ 
sides  ourselves,  live,  work,  and  stnig- 
gle  in  the  world;  that  no  man  out  of 
imagined  superiority  has  the  right  to 
trample  his  neighbor.  In  geometry, 
the  whole  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  its 
parts — and  so  it  is  with  the  human 
race.  Let  the  right  to  live  and  to 
make  the  most  of  himself  be  denied  to 
the  most  obscure  member  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race,  and  the  efforts  of  such  de¬ 
nial  must  sooner  or  later  have  unhap¬ 
py  repercussions  in  your  life  and 
mine. 

Though  well  aware  of  the  conflict¬ 
ing  beliefs  and  customs  of  mankind, 
the  properly  educated  person  knows 
that  it  nevertheless  is,  beyond  all 
transient  differences,  one  people,  one 
world.  In  this  knowledge  it  is  not 
difficult  for  him  to  be  sincere  in  all  of 
his  human  relationships.  Thus  he 
avoids  the  pitfalls  of  flattery,  includ¬ 
ing  the  usual  insincere  talk  of  toler¬ 
ance  whereby  so  many,  in  their  ac¬ 
quired  weakness  of  understanding, 
attempt  to  curry  favor.  Because  he 
shares  in  the  sufferings  of  others,  he 
is  not  greedy.  But  though  coveting 
neither  wealth  nor  notoriety,  how  un- 
imagineably  wealthy  he  is  in  intelli¬ 
gence,  the  only  resource  worth  having. 

lie  looks  at  the  Earth,  the  Sun  and 
the  universe  of  stars  and  is  moved  by 
their  beauty.  He  knows,  too,  of  that 
beauty  which  man  himself  can  create; 
his  dream  of  a  happier  life  is  renewed 
by  a  Brahm’s  symphony,  by  the  rich, 
fertile  imagery  of  a  Shakespeare,  by 
the  massive  strength  of  a  Michael  An¬ 
gelo’s  sculpture.  In  all  things  he 
senses  the  pulse  of  life,  that  flow  of  un- 


definable  energy  which  courses  throu^fl 
all  animate  beings,  which  through  all  9 
its  changes  constantly  searches  for  1 
greater  consciousness  of  itself.  | 

Above  all  he  seeks  the  Truth.  He  ? 
accepts  an  idea,  tests  it,  fits  it  into  his  1 
life,  and  then,  if  a  better  idea  comes, 
discards  it  unhesitatingly.  Gradually  d 
evolving  a  philosophy  of  life  that  best  1 
answers  his  need  for  growth,  he  will  1 
himself  change  for  the  better.  For  f 
he  knows  that  the  purpose  of  life  is  - 
growth,  and  that  this  purpose  can  best 
be  fulfilled  through  personal  re-edu- 
cation.  Indeed,  growth  is  education,  | 
is  the  sharpening  of  the  brain,  the  most  ' 
effective  weapon  we  have  against  ig-  ^ 
norance.  Often  it  takes  a  lifetime  to 
perceive  but  the  faintest  glimmering  4 
of  truth,  but  is  not  the  search  for  truth 
the  most  worthwhile  of  our  quests? 

Few  have  embodied  all  of  the  traits 
I’ve  attempted  to  describe.  But  all 
of  us  can  take  the  first  step,  some  more 
successfully  than  others.  The  burden 
of  education  falls  mainly  upon  these  ^ 
for  it  is  a  burden  few  can  bear.  The  * 
goals  involved  are  clear  enough ;  listen 
to  any  high  school  valedictorian  and  he 
will  tell  you  all  about  service  to  human¬ 
ity,  truth  and  honor.  But  what  is  not 
clear  is  the  way  that  will  bring  us  to 
these  virtues,  a  way  that  must  remain 
obscure  so  long  as  we  insist  on  remain¬ 
ing  children  in  a  child’s  world  that  es¬ 
teems  material  playthings  more  than 
wisdom.  How  do  we  value  people? 

Is  it  by  the  money  that  they  have  or 
the  brains  that  they  may  lack?  And  * 
what  is  the  ultimate  crime  in  this  civil-  | 
ization  of  ours  ?  Is  it  not  to  be  poor  | 
from  which  follows  every  dire  punish-  j 
ment — poverty,  disease,  isolation?  ^ 
Everywhere  there  is  the  race  to  “get  I 
ahead,”  “to  make  something  of  your-  j 
self.”  And  why?  Because  ours  is  a 
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competitive  civilization  that  values 
success  (synonym  for  money)  above  all 
other  considerations.  To  achieve  no¬ 
toriety  or  fame,  we  will  think  of  others 
— ^but  only  with  an  eye  to  our  own 
needs  and  desires,  not  to  theirs.  The 
same  predatory  spirit  governs  nations 
as  well.  We  have  the  “haves”  and  the 
“have-nots”  with  the  former  group 
striving  to  perpetuate  positions  and  the 
latter  out  to  reverse  them. 

Our  inner  world  is  one  of  Gargan¬ 
tuan  appetite.  And  so  whatever  we 
worship  must  be  prefixed  with  the  word 
“most” — “the  most  money,”  “the  most 
powerful,”  “the  most  beautiful”  etc. 
Another  quality  before  which  we  genu¬ 
flect  is  size  —  “the  tallest  building,” 
“the  largest  dam,”  “the  greatest  attend¬ 
ance,”  not  knowing  that  for  the  sake 
of  quantity  we  have  sacrificed  quality 
and,  with  it,  our  individual  and  nation¬ 
al  security. 

Of  course,  we’re  never  to  blame  for 
our  troubles.  Thus  the  farm  bloc  at¬ 
tributes  its  woes  to  lalx)r ;  labor  attacks 
business;  and  business  in  its  turn  cas¬ 
tigates  government.  Despite  this  we 
look  upon  this  nation  of  ours  as  a 
happy  family.  We  would  persuade 
the  rest  of  the  world  to  adopt  our  gov¬ 
ernmental  institutions,  to  share  our 
liberal  ideals.  But  what  a  shallow  pic¬ 
ture  of  democracy  we  present  to  them. 
And  as  we  distrust  them,  so  do  they 
distrust  us.  All  would  be  strong  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  a  Holy  Al¬ 
liance,  a  cordon  sanitaire.  All  would 
have  the  secrets  of  the  arquebuse  or 
atom  bomb.  And  so  all  are  stifled  by 
an  atmosphere  of  insincerity  and  fear 
in  a  world  drifting  aimlessly  yet  in¬ 
evitably  to  war. 

As  individuals,  then,  we  crave  pow¬ 
er;  as  nations  the  same.  Why?  It 
all  comes  down  to  a  never-ending 


search  for  security  up  and  down  by¬ 
ways  where  security  is  not  to  be  found. 
Power  politics,  looking  as  it  does  not  to 
the  commonsense  of  morality  but  to 
atom  bombs  and  advanced  bases,  leads 
only  to  counter  intrigues;  the  pendu¬ 
lum  of  world  domination  swings  back 
and  forth,  from  the  “haves”  to  the 
“have  nets,”  and  back  again.  Rome 
swaggers  for  a  while  and  then  swag¬ 
gers  no  more.  The  sun  of  England 
outrivals  the  rest,  and  then  that  sun  is 
set.  Up  Russia,  then  down  Russia, 
and  so  it  goes.  It  is  no  different  in 
our  personal  lives.  Faced  by  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  finding  security,  we  attempt 
to  solve  it  as  the  nations  do — and  with 
equally  undesirable  results.  For  the 
moment  we  are  secure,  whatever  we 
touch  turns  to  gold.  Even  we  are  sur¬ 
prised  at  our  success  though  attribut¬ 
ing  it  to  our  business  acumen.  But 
soon  there  is  an  end  to  it.  Business 
goes  from  feverish  prosperity  to  apa¬ 
thetic  depression  and,  behold,  we  have 
no  more  business  of  our  own  but  work 
for  another.  Or  some  loved  one  dies 
and  the  laboriously  erected  edifice  of 
our  lives  crumbles  to  nothingness.  But 
let  prosperity  return,  let  us  find  an¬ 
other  to  love,  and  we  will  soon  slip 
back  into  our  accustomed  complacency 
— only  to  be  jarred  out  of  it  again  by 
other  “undesirable”  events.  Thus  the 
cycle  of  human  insecurity  persistently 
repeats  itself  yet  we  never  begin  to 
question  the  ways  we  take  to  security. 

This  is  not  to  advocate  that  we  give 
away  our  money  and  don  rags.  But 
I  do  see  the  need,  the  imperative  need, 
for  a  re-appraisal  of  our  thinking. 
This  will  also  include  a  thorough-go¬ 
ing  examination  of  the  educational  sys¬ 
tem  that  has  produced  it.  With  a 
background  of  millenia  of  knowledge, 
it  does  seem  strange  that  education 
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should  be  capable  of  instilling  only  the 
faulty,  self-centered  thinking  so  preva- 
ent  in  every  strata  of  society,  in  both 
led  and  leaders.  Though  not  qualified 
to  express  the  dissatisfactions  of  teach¬ 
ers  with  the  school,  I  can,  however, 
present  the  views  of  a  student — ^my¬ 
self.  And  though  so  far  I’ve  but 
elaborated  the  ideas  of  others,  what 
follows  should  be  a  more  original  ap¬ 
proach  —  a  personal  response  to  my 
schooling  experiences. 

The  major  fault  of  those  who  in¬ 
structed  me  was,  in  my  opinion,  the 
emphasis  they  placed  on  marks.  Just 
as  the  adult  wonders  how  to  get  along 
on  his  salary  (which,  by  the  way,  is 
never  enough),  so  I  and  my  fellow  stu¬ 
dents  were  harried  by  the  desire  to 
obtain,  legitimately  or  otherwise,  a 
passing  grade.  Though  Freud  may 
never  have  dealt  with  this  obsession  of 
ours,  it  nevertheless  happens  to  be  a 
mind-distorting  phobia  involving  tea¬ 
cher  no  less  than  pupil.  Thus,  when 
I  read  one  of  Shakespeare’s  soliloquies, 
it  never  entered  my  head  to  read  it  for 
itself,  for  how  it  might  apply  to  my 
experience  of  life.  The  thought  that 
dominated  me  was:  “I’ve  got  to  re¬ 
member  this  line  ‘To  be  or  not  to  be’ 
— it’s  bound  to  be  asked  on  the  next 
test.”  The  same  opportunistic  reas¬ 
oning  marked  the  attitude  of  my  fel¬ 
low  students  toward  all  their  subjects ; 
everything  they  learned  was  classified 
into  test  and  non-test  material,  the 
latter  being  quickly  discarded  and  the 
other  following  rapidly  into  oblivion. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  so  many  become 
incapable  of  any  original  utterance 
and  behavior,  that  following  gradua¬ 
tion,  all  they  can  do  is  follow  the  bell¬ 
wethers  of  press  and  radio —  over  the 
precipice! 

What  good  to  himself  is  the  mimic 


who  can  glibly  recite  the  opening  para¬ 
graphs  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen¬ 
dence,  the  Communist  Manifesto,  or 
the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man! 
And  can  he  ever  be  of  much  good  to 
his  society  whose  safety  and  well-being 
depend  upon  the  intelligence  of  ea<i 
of  its  components  ?  Learning  by  rote 
weakens  the  student  by  taking  frwn 
him  all  initiative  to  think  for  him¬ 
self.  The  purpose  of  education,  then, 
is  to  awaken  the  mind  to  self-initiated 
thought  wherein  lies  not  just  four  but 
four  trillions  of  freedoms.  But  throu^ 
mind-beclouding  incentives  of  hij^ 
marks,  the  praise  of  his  teachers,  schd- 
arships  and  awards,  the  student  loses 
the  way  to  freedom:  he  can  only  join 
in  the  race  for  recognition.  Should 
he  find  recognition,  he  also  finds  dis¬ 
illusionment;  should  he  not,  he  will 
dream  of  recognition  all  his  life  and 
end  up  the  embittered  victim  of  his 
dream. 

Another  thing  about  my  schooling 
days  that  I  poignantly  recall  was  the 
long  or  short  winded,  but  always  one¬ 
sided,  definitions  that  so  many  of  my 
instructors  were  prone  to  deliver. 
How  easy  they  found  it  to  summarine 
a  man,  a  historical  movement,  or  a 
scientific  theory.  They  still  over¬ 
simplify,  apparently  fearing  the  ef¬ 
fects  on  their  charges  of  taking  in  an 
undigested  morsel.  Thereby  they 
limit  him  to  one  viewpoint,  one  aspect 
of  a  whole ;  thus  the  beginning  of  pre¬ 
judice.  And  to  release  humanity  from 
prejudice  takes  more  than  atom 
bombs !  — 

It  is,  of  course,  always  dangeroui 
when  those  who  teach  are  entirely  too 
conscious  of  textual  material,  of  bock 
facts,  especially  when  these  go  coun¬ 
ter  to  the  real  facts.  This  become! 
very  evident  in  the  study  of  history; 
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it  seems  especially  to  lend  itself  to 
distortion,  perhaps  because  so  much 
of  it  is  a  matter  not  of  immediate  ex¬ 
perience  but  of  hearsay  account, 
colored  and  further  twisted  by  the 
prejudices  of  authors.  Hence  the 
fact  that  historical  texts  so  often  read 
more  like  the  rhetoric  of  the  politician 
than  an  accurately  rendered  account 
of  the  rise  of  nations.  We  Americans 
are  certainly  not  perfect ;  why  then  do 
our  historians  persist  in  portraying  us 
as  knights  in  shining  armor  ?  In  this 
connection  the  accounts  given  of  the 
Mexican  and  Spanish-American  Wars 
are  most  revealing.  Two  of  the  most 
unjust  wars  in  American  history  are 
glossed  over  with  a  double  coating  of 
chauvinism  and  hero-worship.  Revi¬ 
sion  would  seem  to  be  in  order ;  a  little 
humbleness  on  our  parts  might  go  a 
long  way  toward  making  peace  a  re¬ 
ality.  I  do  not  overlook  that  other 
nations,  too,  must  see  the  sense  of  re¬ 
form  ;  but  if  they  do  not,  then  let  us 
at  least  benefit  from  understanding 
that  humbleness — which  is  not  slavish- 
ness — is  only  common  sense.  It  pre¬ 
serves  whereas  arrogance  is  always 
paid  for  in  the  coinage  of  human  life 
and  in  the  eventual  loss  of  independ¬ 
ence. 

My  history  courses  were  also  char¬ 
acterized  by  a  date  complex.  The 
helpless  student  was  enmeshed  by  a 
webbing  of  dates  connecting  every 
conceivable  occurrence  with  a  definite 
year.  Think  of  Columbus  and  what 
is  the  first  thing  that  comes  to  mind  ? 
Is  it  not — 1492  ?  Historical  knowl¬ 
edge  should  never  be  confined  to  date 
alone  nor,  for  that  matter,  to  the  mere 
event.  Meaning  is  called  for ;  we 
must  look  to  the  tuitive  significance 
of  events  as  they  relate  to  ourselves 
and  to  our  society. 


can  never  become  of  vivid  interest  in 
the  classroom,  which  is  a  great  pity 
for  what,  after  all,  is  history  but  a 
portrait  of  Man?  Though  the  sub¬ 
ject  may  find  the  painting  unflatter¬ 
ing,  let  it  all  the  more  be  based  upon 
the  truths  of  human  nature  wherein 
lies  its  meaning ;  remove  the  drab 
cliches  that  clutter  up  the  canvas  and 
then,  like  its  living  subject,  it  will 
take  on  fullness  of  dimension. 

The  flaws  so  far  mentioned  are 
those  in  the  educational  system;  the 
human  element  has  yet  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Which  way  the  course  goes, 
whether  to  boredom  or  to  enliven- 
ment  of  mind,  will,  of  course,  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  teacher^s  personality. 
Given  the  drabbest  of  texts,  a  thought¬ 
fully  enthusiastic  instructor  can  rouse 
his  students  to  impassioned  reason — 
which  is  not  to  be  confused  with  an 
unbridled  pitch  of  excitement.  Stu¬ 
dents,  generally  speaking,  reflect  only 
the  education  they  receive,  and  the 
medium  through  which  it  is  received 
is  the  teacher.  The  apathetic  instruc¬ 
tor  has  an  apathetic  class;  the  shallow 
wit  may,  for  a  time,  interest  his 
classes,  but  never  in  subject  matter; 
the  teacher  deserving  of  the  name  will, 
through  his  traits  of  patience,  scholar¬ 
ship,  and  sincere  interest  in  his  stu¬ 
dents,  evoke  the  same  in  them. 

All  of  us  have  had  a  particular 
teacher  that  we  associate  with  our 
pleasanter  recollections  of  school.  Why 
did  we  like  him  above  others?  Sim¬ 
ply  because  he  treated  us  as  friends. 
We  knew  that  we  could  expect  kind¬ 
ness  and  unfailing  understanding 
from  him,  that  he  could  be  confided  in, 
trusted  with  our  problems.  And  so, 
because  he  was  a  good  teacher,  we  were 
to  follow  his  advice.  As  for  the 
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rest,  we  heard  them,  fidgetted  in  our 
seats,  and  forgot. 

We  have  forgotten  so  very  much. 
And  we  must  continue  to  forget  so 
long  as  the  school  is  unwilling  to 
abandon  its  emphasis  on  marks. 
Learning  for  learning’s  sake  must  re¬ 
main  only  a  phrase  so  long  as  competi¬ 
tive  tests  are  permitted  to  choke  un¬ 
derstanding.  So,  too,  with  Aristas, 
Honor  Classes,  Phi  Beta  Kappa  so¬ 
cieties  and  the  like:  they  inhibit 
rather  than  build  willingness  to  give 
service.  Not  that  I  would  have  these 
organizations  abolished  through  edu¬ 
cational  ukase.  By  all  means  let 
them  continue  to  canvass  for  followers. 
But  I  would  build  in  the  young  mind 
the  stamina  of  intelligence  able  to  re¬ 
sist  all  weakening  temptations  for 
which  one  must  eventually  pay  with 
a  life  spent  in  futile  endeavors. 

Were  mine  the  part  of  educator,  I 
would  see  to  it  that  courses  gave  more 
time  to  explanations,  to  the  motivat¬ 
ing  causes  behind  happenings.  In 
teaching  history,  for  instance,  I 
would,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  super¬ 
ficiality,  be  willing  to  sacrifice  a  cen¬ 
tury  or  so  of  humanity’s  story.  And 
in  what  I  did  present,  T  would  stress 
the  contributions  of  other  nations  and 
races.  After  all,  we  Americans  have 
migrated  here  from  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe  and  if,  when  things  go 
well  with  us,  we  continue  to  ignore 
the  rest  of  the  world,  we  may  have  to 
return  to  where  we  came  from. 

Some  advise  that  humanities  courses 
be  added  to  the  secondary  school,  that 
since  the  majority  of  students  stop 
their  formal  education  at  the  high 
school  level,  they  should  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  sample  the  best  that 
civilization  has  preduced  in  literature, 
art,  music,  philosophy,  etc.  This  is 


all  very  well,  but  what  in  the  world  K\ 
have  secondary  schools  been  present* 
ing  up  to  now  if  not  “the  best  ?”  But 
perhaps  that  best  has  been  botched  in 
the  cooking  and  carelessly  served 
forth.  If  so,  I  can  see  no  necessity 
for  adding  new  courses  to  the  already 
crowded  curriculum.  Most  probably 
all  that  is  called  for  is  simply  to  en¬ 
large  the  scope  and  enrich  the  content 
of  existing  courses. 

But  as  there  really  is  no  end  to 
possible  reforms,  I  ask  myself  now 
what  one  reform  would  include  all. 

To  the  best  of  my  thinking,  that  single 
iteform  would  be  the  developing  of 
more  independence  of  thought  among 
students.  Even  if  their  attempts  at 
original  thinking  are  at  first — as  they 
must  be — fallacious,  are  ludicrously 
far  from  the  mark,  every  incentive 
should  be  given  them  to  persevere. 
What  counts  in  the  beginning  of  all 
good  work  is  not  so  much  initial  ac¬ 
curacy  of  result  as  sincerity  of  inten¬ 
tion  which,  in  due  time,  will  correct 
all  inaccuracy.  Encourage  students  to 
let  thinking  permeate  their  lives,  let 
them  drink  of  its  living  waters  con¬ 
stantly.  Then  they  will  indeed  have 
cause  to  be  grateful  to  their  teachers. 

To  deliver  criticisms  from  the  side¬ 
lines  as  I  have  done  is  admittedly 
easy.  Much  more  difficult  is  the 
actual  work  of  educational  reconstruc¬ 
tion  whose  rewards,  on  first  glance, 
seem  scarcely  to  justify  the  needed 
efforts.  Yet  if  one  student  in  a 
thousand  benefits  from  the  work  of  a 
teacher,  the  task  is  not  in  vain.  That 
student  will  instruct  his  children  and 
they,  in  turn,  theirs.  The  onerous 
burdens  of  teaching  will  then  gradu¬ 
ally  disappear.  What  is  taught  in  the 
way  of  self-initated  thinking,  of  truth 
and  practical  morality,  will  then  be 
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supported  and  forwarded  by  the  home. 
Today  our  educational  system  merely 
supplements  parental  mismanagement. 
What  the  home  does  to  weaken  char¬ 
acter,  the  school  further  abets.  Do 
not  parents,  despite  the  love  they  have 
for  their  children,  teach  them  to  look 
out  first  and  formost  for  themselves, 
to  lay  up  treasures  on  earth  and,  in  the 
event  of  invasion  by  moth  or  erodings 
by  rust,  to  have  on  hand  an  appro¬ 
priate  insurance  policy  ?  So,  like¬ 
wise,  with  the  character  instilled  by 
schools  everywhere;  it  looks  only  to 
selfish  safety.  One  cannot  hope  that 


the  home  will  undertake  to  correct  ita 
faulty  conditionings.  Hence  it  is  up 
to  teachers  to  examine  the  sense  of 
what  they  think  and  say  and  do.  Only 
through  their  sincerity  here  will  it  be 
possibly  for  them  to  make  of  them¬ 
selves  something  better  than  medicine 
men  battening  upon  the  ignorance  of 
the  people. 

The  soil  is  rich;  the  seeds  full, 
ready  to  burst  their  husks.  If  the 
planting  be  not  delayed,  the  harvest 
should  be  ample.  No  one  will  have  to 
go  hungry. 

Q.  S.  G. 
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Education:  America’s  Magic.  By  Ray¬ 
mond  M.  Hughes  and  William  H.  Lancelot. 
Ames,  Iowa.  The  Iowa  State  College 
Press.  194S.  x  and  189  pages.  $2.50. 

As  a  basic  premise,  the  authors  of  this 
study  hold  that  the  achievements  of  the 
United  States  can  be  traced,  largely,  to 
universal  education.  It  is  also  pointed  nut 
that  universal  education  extending  beyond 
the  elementary  level  is  an  American  ideal. 
Certain  criteria,  including  the  accom¬ 
plishments  of  each  of  the  states  in  edu¬ 
cation,  the  ability  of  these  states  to  sup¬ 
port  education,  the  degrree  in  which  edu¬ 
cational  accomplishment  of  the  states  is 
commensurate  with  their  ability,  the  rela¬ 
tive  effort  of  the  states  to  support  educa¬ 
tion,  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  states 
in  the  expenditure  of  school  funds,  and 
the  education  of  citizens  twenty-five  years 
of  age  and  older,  are  set  forth  and  a  bal¬ 
ance  sheet  of  the  states  is  given.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  neither  the  older 
nor  the  more  wealthy  states  of  the  nation 
seem  any  longer  to  be  at  or  near  the  head 
of  the  educational  procession  in  America. 
The  latter  half  of  the  study  is  devoted 
to  a  consideration  of  some  of  the  more 
vexing  problems  facing  American  educa¬ 
tion.  —  WnxiAit  P.  Seabs,  New  York 
University. 


Orest  Teachers:  Portrayed  by  Those 
Who  Studied  under  Them.  Edited  with 
an  Introduction  by  Houston  Peterson. 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey.  Rutgers 
University  Press.  194$.  xxi  and  351 
pages.  $3.50. 

This  delightful  and  unique  anthology 
must  be  put  down  as  required  reading  by 
every  member  of  the  teaching  profession. 
In  these  days  when  so  many  extraneous 
duties  (called  by  this  reviewer  “educa¬ 
tional  dishwashing”)  tend  to  take  the 
teacher  further  and  further  away  from 
his  pupils,  it  is  a  comfort  and  an  inspira¬ 
tion  to  read  what  a  grand  pageant  these 
great  teachers  provide  for  the  pages  of 
history  as  portrayed  by  their  students, 
who  often  became  equally  as  famous  as 
their  mentors.  Twenty-two  gfreat  men  and 
women — ranging  from  Anne  Mansfield 
Sullivan,  Lizzie  Moore,  Mark  Hopldns, 
Woodrow  Wilson,  William  James,  John 
Dewey,  George  Newcomb.  Great  Teoehere 
is  a  splendid  panorama  of  the  men  and 
women  who  have  made  of  pedagogy  a 
vital  and  stimulating  force.  —  Williak  P. 
Sbass.  New  York  University. 


Developing  Intergroup  Relations 
Through  Public  Schools 


The  project  on  Intergroup  Edu¬ 
cation  in  Cooperating  Schools  of 
•  the  American  Council  on  Edu¬ 
cation  was  started  in  January,  1945. 
At  that  time  the  National  Conference 
of  Christians  and  Jews  made  funds 
available  for  a  study  of  approaches  to 
intergroup  tnlucation  in  four  selected 
school  systems.  In  September  of  1945 
the  National  Conference  made  possi¬ 
ble  the  extension  of  this  study  to  in¬ 
clude  eighteen  public  school  systems 
for  a  period  of  two  years.  The  pri¬ 
mary  pur{>ose  is  to  explore  promising 
techniques  and  materials  for  develop¬ 
ing  better  human  relations  in  public 
schools. 

Each  of  the  participating  school  sys¬ 
tems  is  planning  and  carrying  forward 
a  program  of  intergroup  education 
which  seems  best  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  community  in  which  that  school 
system  functions.  While  each  of  these 
programs  is  unique,  some  common 
approaches  are  being  utilized.  These 
can  only  lx*  generally  described  in  this 
article  as  space  does  not  permit  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  various  individual  pro¬ 
grams  as  they  are  developing. 

Scope  of  Intergroup  Edumttori 
Several  kinds  of  social  competence 
are  needed  if  one  is  to  function  satis¬ 
factorily  in  the  complex  society  of  the 
United  States  to<lay.  Good  relations 
between  groups  and  between  j>ersons 
of  different  orientations  particularly 
n*quire  that  each  citizen  exhibit  all  of 
these  competencies.  Knowledge  about 


human  beings  and  human  relations, 
sensitivity  to  the  feelings  of  people 
unlike  one’s  self,  skill  in  acting  upon 
one’s  understanding,  and  ability  to 
think  objectively  about  problems  of 
human  relations  are  all  necessary  to 
the  development  of  good  intergroup 
relations. 

Knowledge  is  necessary  as  a  basis 
for  action — such  knowledge  as  facts 
about  race,  understanding  that  certain 
things  are  learned  and  others  inherit¬ 
ed,  how  and  under  what  conditions 
learning  occurs,  understanding  of  the 
problems  that  arise  when  a  now  group 
is  introduced  into  an  (‘stablished 
group.  These  are  examples  of  the 
kind  of  knowledge  that  is  basic  to  de¬ 
veloping  cordial  relations  l)etween 
memlK‘rs  of  different  groups. 

In  addition  to  knowledge,  sensi¬ 
tivity  to  the  problems  which  other 
groups  face  and  the  ability  to  “put 
one’s  self  in  the  other  person’s  shoes” 
an*  needed.  Not  only  do  patterns  of 
.segregation  in  a  community  need  to  be 
understood ;  the  learner  should  know 
how  it  feels  to  be  systematically  denied 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
on-going  life  of  the  community  in 
which  one  lives. 

Such  knowledge  and  sensitivity 
alone  do  not  change  the  relations 
.nmong  groups.  One  may  know  the 
facts  al>out  race  and  culture  and  un¬ 
derstand  the  feelings  of  a  minority 
group  which  is  denied  participation  in 
community  life  and  still  dislike  or  dis- 
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criminate  against  that  minority  group. 
Also  needed  is  the  desire  to  function 
harmoniously  with  groups  different 
than  one’s  own,  together  with  shilh  in 
meeting  situations  in  such  a  way  that 
groups  can  function  harmoniously. 
These  skills  are  of  three  main  kinds: 
skills  in  group  procedure,  such  as 
gaining  group  concensus  and  determ¬ 
ining  points  of  agreement  to  which 
divergent  groups  can  address  them¬ 
selves;  skills  in  adjusting  to  a  variety 
of  groups ;  and  skills  in  meeting  situ¬ 
ations  in  which  rejection  and  exclu¬ 
sion  are  present. 

Thinking  about  human  relations 
may  become  clouded  by  prejudgment 
and  over-generalization  so  that  knowl¬ 
edge  may  be  unable  to  function.  Ob¬ 
jective  thinking  about  human  rela¬ 
tions,  then,  is  basic  to  the  use  of  one’s 
knowledge  and  skill  in  dealing  with 
human  relations  situations.  A  habit 
of  looking  for  facts  and  of  postponing 
judgment  is  especially  demanded. 

Tiiderstanding  the  facts  abi^ut  other 
human  beings  and  human  relation¬ 
ships,  skill  in  personal  relations  with 
other  groups,  skill  in  group  relations, 
the  ability  to  think  objectively  about 
people  and  human  problems,  sensitiv¬ 
ity  to  the  feelings  of  others,  and  atti¬ 
tudes  which  move  one  to  action  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  democratic  values  are  basic 
factors  in  intergroup  education.  No 
one  subject  matter  area  can  provide 
all  of  the  learning  situations  needed. 
Since  any  one  of  these  factors  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  others  in  order  to  become 
useful  in  human  relations,  a  school 
must  provide  learning  situations  in  a 
variety  of  areas  before  it  can  success¬ 
fully  develop  good  human  relations 
through  its  program. 

Sporadic  efforts  toward  the  im¬ 
provement  of  intergroup  relations  may 


be  spectacular  but  will  die  out  on  the 
barren  soil  of  resistance  or  indiffer¬ 
ence  unless  the  whole  school  develops 
concern  for  the  improvement  of  human 
relations  and  plans  the  contributions 
of  the  various  areas  of  the  school  to 
the  total  program  of  human  relations. 
Occasional  assembly  programs  or 
single  units  in  any  subject  matter  field 
cannot  be  expected  to  improve  inter¬ 
group  relations  materially.  They 
must  be  a  part  of  a  total  program  to 
which  all  the  areas  of  school  life  are 
contributing. 

Certain  areas  of  school  life  lend 
themselves  particularly  well  to  educa¬ 
tion  for  human  relations.  Each  area 
provides  tuitive  experiences  that  lead 
to  several  kinds  of  learning.  There 
are,  however,  unique  contributions  of 
various  areas  which  are  needed  for  the 
development  of  a  well-rounded  pro¬ 
gram.  The  areas  of  action  for  such 
education  in  many  schools  have  been 
roughly  blocked  out  as  the  following: 
curriculum,  student  life,  guidance, 
and  community  relations.  We  will 
give  some  attention  here  to  the  first 
two  of  these  to  illustrate  the  classroom 
})ractice8  which  develop  from  these 
approaches. 

Cnrrintlum 

In  many  classrooms,  of  course, 
teachers  have  always  rec<^nized  hu¬ 
man  relations  education  as  a  major 
objective  for  their  work.  Both  for 
such  classes  and  for  others  where  this 
was  not  a  rec(^nized  purpose,  schools 
are  developing  their  curriculum  pro¬ 
grams  to  achieve  this  objective  more 
effectively. 

The  regular  courses  have  been  an¬ 
alyzed  for  the  kind  of  understanding 
of  human  relations  that  they  promote, 
and  areas  for  study  and  activities 
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which  lead  toward  better  human  rela¬ 
tions  have  been  included  in  the  r^u- 
lar  course  framework.  Rather  than 
inserting  int  >  the  curriculum  a  unit 
on  minori^  groups,  some  schools  have 
focused  attention  on  and  extended 
present  content  and  learning  situations 
which  give  insight  into  human  rela¬ 
tions.  Examples  at  both  the  high 
school  and  elementary  level  seem 
appropriate  here. 

Students  need  to  learn  why  people 
move  from  place  to  place,  the  prob¬ 
lems  they  face  when  their  behavior 
and  skills  are  different  from  those  al¬ 
ready  established,  and  the  ways  in 
which  new  skills  and  behavior  are  ac¬ 
quired.  Teachers  are  including  for 
special  attention  in  American  history 
understanding  of  who  the  people  are 
that  make  up  America,  where  they 
came  from,  what  skills  they^  brought 
with  them,  what  new  skills  they  have 
learned;  what  population  movements 
have  taken  place  in  America  itself, 
the  problems  that  people  have  faced 
and  are  facing  and  the  ways  in  which 
they  have  attempted  to  answer  their 
problems.  In  literature,  fiction  and 
non-fiction  reading  can  be  utilized  to 
give  insight  into  the  human  situations 
which  exist  in  American  history. 
While  history  may  deal  with  popula¬ 
tion  movements,  what  caused  them, 
what  problems  they  created,  and  how 
these  problems  were  handled,  litera¬ 
ture  can  develop  an  understanding  of 
how  it  feels  to  move  to  a  new  place, 
not  understanding  the  patterns  of  be¬ 
havior  of  the  group  already  estab¬ 
lished,  and  having  to  develop  new 
ways  of  behaving.  Both  of  these 
learning  activities  are  needed  in  de¬ 
veloping  understanding  of  and  favor¬ 
able  attitudes  towards  the  people  who 


in  the  past  and  today  were  pioneertj 
and  awWard  newcomers. 

Science,  sociology,  community  civ^|nt 
ics,  music  and  dramatics  as  well 
elementary  reading  and  social  studies,  JB 
American  history  and  literature,  make  ^  i 
contributions  to  better  understanding!®' 
of  people  and  insight  into  their  be- ^ 
haviors.  It  is  important  that  the  eev-  ;^ 
eral  subject  matter  areas  consider  the 
problem  of  intergroup  relations  in  ^ 
their  whole  school  program  and  plan 
each  department’s  contribution  to  the 
total  pattern. 

Students  need  to  understand  that  ^ 
people  have  common  needs  but  that 
they  satisfy  these  needs  in  diverse 
ways,  depending  upon  the  conditions 
under  which  they  live,  and  that  all  of  , 
these  ways  are  acceptable  if  they  are 
consistent  with  the  needs  and  condi¬ 
tions.  Some  elementary  schools  have 
broadened  the  scope  of  their  present 
curriculum  so  that  this  understanding, 
among  others,  may  be  developed. 

In  a  study  of  family  life,  a  variety 
of  patterns  within  the  children’s  ex¬ 
perience  may  be  utilized.  Vicarious 
experiences  through  such  means  as 
reading  and  pictures  are  used  to  ex¬ 
tend  this  experience.  Considerations 
of  the  variety  of  family  patterns 
which  meet  the  same  needs,  and  the 
conditions  that  affect  these  patterns 
are  explored. — For  example,  someone 
earns  money  to  support  the  family.  I 
Both  who  this  member  is  and  what  he 
does  to  earn  a  living  affects  the  family 
pattern.  If  the  earner  is  the  father 
and  he  w'orks  on  the  night  shift,  the 
children  may  have  little  time  with 
him;  if  father  works  in  an  office,  he 
may  be  home  an  hour  or  more  before 
dinner;  if  he  works  in  a  factory  he 
may  have  breakfast  before  children 
are  up  in  the  morning ;  if  he  works  on 
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a  farm,  children  may  be  able  to  watch 
him  work  and  to  help  sometimes. 

These  examples  suffice  to  show  that 
frequently  the  content  of  the  present 
curriculum  may  be  extended  to  broad¬ 
en  understanding  of  human  relations. 

Student  Life 

In  order  that  students  can  develop 
concretely  their  understanding  of 
group  procedures,  concern  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  group,  and  skill  in  group 
procedure  and  group  processes,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  school  offer  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  practice  of  these  under¬ 
standings  and  skills  in  student  life  to 
complement  the  opportunities  offered 
in  the  regular  courses  of  the  school. 
Both  the  formal  structure  of  student 
life  and  informal  life  in  the  school 
need  to  be  studied  in  the  light  of  the 
understandings  of  human  relations 
that  students  learn  from  them.  Fac¬ 
ulty  or  faculty-student  consideration 
needs  to  be  given  to  the  problems  of 
human  relations  within  the  school  in 
the  light  of  what  the  learnings  from 
such  experiences  should  be  and  actual¬ 
ly  are.  Study  of  the  range  of  student 
activities,  the  number  of  students  who 
actually  participate  in  these  activities, 
the  patterns  of  leadership,  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  all  students  in  activities,  the 
prestige  positions  in  the  school  are 
areas  that  need  to  be  explored.  An 
example  will  illustrate  a  procedure 
for  carrying  forward  such  a  study. 

A  group  of  students  concerned  with 
developing  a  better  noon-hour  program 
for  students  in  their  high  school  began 
a  consideration  of  the  human  relations 
needs  of  their  group  as  one  factor  in 
deciding  how  to  improve  their  noon- 
hour  recreation  program.  At  the 
same  time  an  English  class  was  con¬ 
sidering  the  development  of  democracy 


through  American  literature.  The 
English  class  terminated  their  study 
with  an  assembly  prc^am  in  which 
various  members  of  the  class  discussed 
democracy  in  America.  The  group 
concerned  with  human  relations  in  the 
school  itself  arranged  a  meeting  with 
members  of  the  English  class  to  con¬ 
sider  how  more  democratic  human  re¬ 
lationships  might  be  developed  in  the 
diverse  school  population.  T<^ther 
they  decided  that  they  needed  to  know 
more  about  what  the  conditions  were 
in  their  school  as  a  basis  for  their 
planning  and  recommendations  to  the 
faculty  and  student  body.  In  their 
preliminary  study  of  student  life  they 
found  that  a  few  students  held  most 
of  the  important  positions  in  the 
school,  that  certain  racial  and  relig¬ 
ious  groups  were  not  members  of  some 
students  organizations,  that  only  a 
very  small  percent  of  the  entire  stu¬ 
dent  body  were  at  all  touched  by  the 
school’s  activity  program,  and  that 
9th  grade  students  were  completely 
left  out  of  all  activities  in  the  school. 
These  facts,  contrasted  with  the  activ¬ 
ity  groups  stated  objectives  and  the 
stated  objectives  of  this  English  class, 
raised  such  problems  as  “What  can  be 
done  to  reach  our  goals  ?”  The  group 
began  to  plan  procedures  that  would 
extend  the  student  life  program  to 
meet  the  need  of  the  entire  student 
body.  It  was  thought  that  some  valu¬ 
able  suggestions  might  be  obtained 
from  other  schools.  Accordingly,  re¬ 
presentatives  of  other  schools  were  in¬ 
vited  to  meet  in  order  to  discuss 
common  problems,  and  move  toward 
solutions. 

This  example  is  used  to  illustrate 
how  a  group  may  begin  a  study  of  stu¬ 
dent  life  in  the  school.  It  illustrates 
also  how  the  understandings  and  atti- 
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tudee  developed  in  regular  courses  can 
be  combined  with  the  student  life  pro¬ 
gram  to  give  further  insights  into  hu¬ 
man  relations  and  to  develop  skill  in 
dealing  with  those  situations. 

Since  a  program  of  intergroup  edu¬ 
cation  involves  many  subject  matter 
fields  and  many  areas  of  student  life, 
it  becomes  necessary  for  the  faculty  to 
plan  the  program  cooperatively. 

In  some  schools  individual  teachers 
have  analyzed  the  content  and  pro¬ 
cedures  of  their  classrooms  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  understandings  about  hu¬ 
man  relations,  what  attitudes  toward 
people,  and  what  skills  were  being  de¬ 
veloped;  then  discussed  these  analyses 
in  teacher  groups  to  determine  which 
areas  contributed  to  common  objec¬ 
tives  and  which  had  special  contribu¬ 
tions  to  make.  These  discussions  in¬ 
dicate  also  the*  objectives  which  the 
teachers  needs  to  include  in  their  pro¬ 
gram  that  are  not  now  indicated,  and 
aid  in  expanding  the  pr<^rams  of  the 


individual  teachers  involved.  Further  v 
analysis  of  the  needs  of  students  and 
of  the  community  in  which  they  func¬ 
tion  become  important  oonsiderati<Mii 
in  the  teachers’  planning.  Thus,  the 
procedures  used,  the  content  selected, 
and  the  objectives  themselves  are  de 
velopmental,  that  is,  they  are  subject 
to  continual  revision  as  teachers  de¬ 
velop  new  insight  into  the  intergroup 
needs  of  their  students  and  their  com¬ 
munities. 

In  no  case  can  an  intergroup  edu¬ 
cation  program  be  developed,  written 
up,  and  then  expected  to  run  under 
its  own  steam.  What  is  rather  called 
for  is  a  dynamic  program  that  is  con¬ 
stantly  revised  as  new  insights  into 
the  community’s  structure,  into  stu¬ 
dents’  relationships,  and  into  the  poe- 
sible  ways  that  various  areas  of  the 
school  program  can  be  utilized  for  ina- 
proving  human  relations  are  achieved. 

John  T.  Robinson 
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The  Nature  and  Conditions  of  Learn¬ 
ing.  By  Howard  L.  Kingsley.  New  York. 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.  1946.  xvi  and  579 
pages.  $6.00. 

Howard  L.  Kingsley,  who  is  Professor 
of  Eklucational  Psychologj’  at  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity,  regards  learning  as  an  active  pro¬ 
cess  through  which  the  activities  of  an 
individual  are  altered  in  various  ways. 
The  immediate  results  of  learning,  he 
holds,  are  the  changes  in  the  tendencies 
and  predispositions  that  control  these 
activities.  With  these  premises  and  with 
a  recognition  that  learning  is  the  core  of 
educational  psychology.  Dr.  Kingsley  has 
developed  this  text.  The  volume  is  divid¬ 


ed  into  five  major  sections — the  fundamen¬ 
tal  nature  of  learning;  six  fundamental 
principles  of  learning;  improvement,  the 
learning  curve,  and  physical  handicaps  to 
learning;  seven  forms  of  learning;  com¬ 
prehension  and  the  development  of  under¬ 
standing;  and  retention  and  transfer  of 
learning.  Professor  Kingsley  believes  that 
laboratory  research  provides  the  most  re¬ 
liable  data  concerning  the  fundamental 
nature  and  conditions  of  learning  and  the 
fruits  of  this  research  are  supplemented, 
in  the  text,  by  classroom  findings.  Tht 
Nature  and  Condition*  of  Learning,  should 
be  an  admirable  text  for  college  classes 
in  educational  psychology.  —  Wuxiam  P. 
Selabs,  New  York  University. 


Notes  on  Educations  Peace  Effort 


I. 

N  the  half-world  of  the  fiction 
story  writers,  there  are  three  types 
of  situations  which  evoke  conflict. 
Every  story  must  be  based  upon  one 
or  more  of  these  patterns,  since  from 
them  spring  every  kind  of  problem. 
They  are:  (1)  man  versus  man;  (2) 
man  versus  the  elements;  and  (3) 
man  versus  himself.  Thus,  where  one 
individual  is  pitted  against  another, 
i.  e.,  the  ‘hero’  versus  the  ‘vilHan,’  we 
have  a  pattern-situation  whose  resolv¬ 
ing  will  generally  prove  absorbing — 
if  familiar.  Similarly,  man  versus 
his  environment,  where,  say,  he  is  at 
sea  in  a  storm  or  finds  himself  thirsty 
on  the  desert,  allows  for  compelling 
possibilities.  Last  of  the  three  types 
(most  difficult  to  have  published  and 
hardest  to  write)  is  man  against  him¬ 
self,  his  conscience;  his  better  knowl¬ 
edge  wrestling  with  his  desires,  or  his 
ethic  with  his  weakness  and  limita¬ 
tion.  A  character  may  do  nothing 
more  than  pour  himself  a  drink  of 
water  or  make  a  telephone  call,  yet 
forceful  decisions  have  been  weighed 
and  analyzed,  a  plan  of  action  has 
been  reached. 

To  a  .  disconcerting  degree,  the 
major  requirement  for  all  three  story- 
patterns,  whether  or  not  applied  to  the 
field  of  fiction,  is  that  they  be  so  disr 
torted  and  twisted  as  to  have  all  reality 
wrung  out  of  them.  T>egitimatized — 
at  least  by  practice — is  the  caricatur¬ 
ing,  the  heightening  or  embellishment 
of  real-life  situations  by  press,  radio, 
and  cinema.  All  three  informational 
media  are  expert  in  the  technique  of 
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omission ;  they  masterfully  convey 
half-truths,  a  practice  which  though 
aiding  immeasurably  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  stirring  conflict,  is  not  to  be 
passed  off,  as  it  is,  as  representing 
fidelity  to  fact.  Reporters,  commen¬ 
tators,  advertisers  and — it  is  to  be  de¬ 
plored — ^many  teachers,  seldom  admit 
to  their  voyages  into  the  fictional,  and 
few  observers  have  sufficient  acuity  to 
perceive  and  weigh  the  facts  so  cheer¬ 
ily  omitted.  To  go  deeper  into  the 
matter,  it  is  the  escapist  bent  which 
the  lavman-auditor  or  reader  has  ac¬ 
quired  in  school  that  actually  encour¬ 
ages  inflated  types  of  writing.  A 
taste  for  soberer  writing  has  not  been 
developed  and  that  is  why  if  a  person 
has  no  conflict  with  another  but  goes 
quietly  on  his  way  or  settles  difficul¬ 
ties  peacefully,  the  event  is  virtually 
unprintable.  But  should  he  commit 
rapine,  theft,  or  murder,  the  story  will 
be  enthusiastically  broadcasted :  even 
he  who  runs  may  read. 

The  practice  of  exaggeration  may 
be  looked  upon  as  a  perfectly  Inti¬ 
mate  one  in  a  morally  delinquent  so¬ 
ciety — ^yours  and  mine — ^but  the  mis- 
edueation  thus  published  is  often  quite 
dangerous.  For  example,  such  ‘tag’ 
words  as  saUor,  Negro,  Jap,  red,  and 
rightist  are  freely  permitted  to  color 
the  news.  It  is  not  enough  to  learn 
that  a  man  killed  another  man ;  he 
must  be  labelled  Negro,  a  term  charg¬ 
ed  with  prejudice.  Though  interest 
is  thereby  heightened,  those  who  read 
will  casually  but  nonetheless  certainly 
begin  to  build  up  antipathy  for  that 
group.  To  take  another  instance,  it 
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maj  be  honesty  reported  that  the 
Nazis  looted  France,  or  that  Japanese 
marines  on  Guadalcanal  resorted  to 
barbaric  strategies.  But  these  are 
part-truths.  The  psychologist  or  so¬ 
ciologist  points  out  that  all  men,  after 
a  certain  length  of  time  in  a  certain 
environment,  tend  to  do  certain 
things.  Of  course,  when  such  tem¬ 
pered  reportage  is  given,  it  lacks  the 
virtually  irresistable  appeal  of  half- 
truths  currently  taken  to  be  news.  The 
fact  that  the  Russians  are  presently 
experimenting  with  imperialism  is 
news — ^yet  it  goes  unannounced  that 
England  still  clings  desperately  to  a 
vast  empire.  Whatever  the  causes  of 
conflict  between  any  two  societies,  we 
are  most  of  us  given  to  taking  sides; 
one  we  find  heroic  and  the  other  vil¬ 
lainous.  We  have  become  conditioned 
to  detect  the  hero  and  the  villian ;  we 
are,  in  fact,  so  expert  in  this  sport 
that  we  will  discern  signs  that  do  not 
exist.  But  the  cleavage  between  good 
and  evil  is  always  subtle,  remote  to 
casual  inspection,  open  to  discussion. 

We  conclude  that  news — the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  conflict — is  only  part- 
news.  For  the  sake  of  captivating  in¬ 
terest,  certain  essential  data  are 
omitted.  The  reader  is  advised  that 
an  entire  people  has  perpetrated  a 
wrong  but  is  relieved  of  the  truth  that 
perhaps  all  people,  himself  included, 
entertain  only  specialized,  self-favor¬ 
ing  versions  of  ethical  rights  and 
wrongs.  He  has  been  spared  the  bor¬ 
ing  weight  of  objectivity.  No  labor 
is  demanded  of  his  mind.  He  need 
only  drink  an  inebriating  brew — a 
story  that  never  was  nor  will  be. 

II. 

It  may  safely  be  ventured  that  not 
many  educators  have  seriously  under¬ 


taken  to  determine  the  odds  against 
civilizing  man.  A  great  unknown  is 
the  amount  of  informal  pseudo-knowl¬ 
edge  acquired  in  a  single  day  by  the 
average  student.  Not  only  are  his 
hours  in  school  out-numbered  by  other 
education,  but  the  technique  of  the 
classroom  is  dwarfed  by  the  compell¬ 
ing  magnitude  of  color,  music,  voice, 
and  script  offered  gratis  by  other 
agencies. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that 
teachers  should  try  to  compete  with 
the  surface  persuasiveness  and  de¬ 
ceiving  embellishment  that  mark  the 
usual  radio  script,  advertisement,  or 
popular  magazine  article.  Nor  does 
it  mean  that  teachers  must  continue 
to  privately  deplore  the  fact — as  so 
many  wontedly  do — that  they  have 
not  been  born  with  the  abilities  that 
would  bring  them  a  thousand  or  so 
dollars  per  week  rather  than  the  pit¬ 
tance  gleaned  from  teaching.^  It  seems 
to  me  far  more  worthwhile  an  alterna¬ 
tive  for  teachers — if  they  would  de¬ 
serve  their  salaries — to  become  inter¬ 
ested  in  uncovering  the  real  facts  be¬ 
hind  facades  of  words.  Has  not  truth 
infinitely  more  attraction  than  the 
glittering  half-truth  ?  And  what  brings 
us  to  truth  if  not  love  for  facts? 
Nothing  else  can  prevent  us  from  end¬ 
ing  up  in  the  snare  of  the  shrewd — 
yet  unwise — trapper.  Undoubtedly 
there  will  be  both  trapped  and  trap¬ 
pers,  exploited  and  exploiters,  so  long 
as  teachers  do  not  see  the  sense  of  ac¬ 
quiring  the  discernment  able  to  sep¬ 
arate  the  fictitious  from  the  real. 

III. 

Many  psychologists,  to  their  own 
satisfaction  at  least,  have  succeeded  in 
dividing  up  the  animal’s  every  action 
into  ‘basic  urges.’  The  mouse  and  the 
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elephant  do  what  they  do  out  of  such 
causes  as  the  maternal  instinct  or  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation.  Man, 
too,  we  are  given  to  understand,  is  un¬ 
able  to  perform  any  action  that  can, 
with  accuracy,  be  termed  altruistic. 

Speaking  personally,  I  find  myself 
to  be  quite  human,  not  invulnerable. 
And  as  I  find  myself  to  be,  so  I  find 
others.  I  do  not  therefore  anticipate 
within  the  near  future  a  society  com¬ 
posed  exclusively  of  white  doves.  At 
the  same  time,  I  cannot  join  the  ‘real¬ 
istic-minded’  in  their  assumption  that 
because  we  have  always  had  wars, 
there  must  always  be  more  of  the 
same.  Indeed,  the  atomic  bomb  en¬ 
sures  that  there  cannot  be  many  more 
instances  of  mass  violence  if  only  for 
the  reason  that  no  human  beings  will 
be  left  to  commit  them. 

Now  since  I  do  not  desire  my  own 
extermination,  it  seems  quite  evident 
that  I  ought  henceforth  to  devote  my¬ 
self  to  deeds  of  altruism  to  the  best 
of  my  ability.  True,  it  is  for  a  self¬ 
ish  motive;  I  do  not  deny  that.  But 
is  not  altruism  the  sanest,  most  bene¬ 
ficent  expression  of  selfishness?  If  I 
attempt  to  save  only  myself,  I  shall 
surely  not  succeed.  But  if  I  see  my 
security  in  the  safety  of  others,  I 
shall,  it  is  likely,  thereby  arrive  at  an 
existence  less  harried  by  insecurity 
and  want. 

IV. 

Observe  that  the  conflict  resulting 
from  man  versus  man  will  seldom  pro¬ 
voke  a  ‘shooting  war.’  The  number 
of  irritated  tenants  who  shoot  their 
landlords  (not  to  forget  that  landlords 
are  also  subject  to  just  indignation) 
is  so  small  that  such  actions  receive 
newspaper  headlines.  Similarly,  vast 
numbers  of  citizens  reacted  violently 


to  mention  of  the  word  ‘Roosevelt’  yet 
did  not  engage  in  out-and-out  violence. 
Though  the  late  president  stood  for 
Dictatorship,  Communism,  Diabolism, 
only  one  or  two  individuals  went  so 
far  as  to  attempt  assassination.  An¬ 
tagonists  could  have  merged  (as  many 
actually  did) ;  great  camps  could  have 
crusaded  against  him  with  vindictive 
fervor.  Yet  there  was  no  civil  war. 
People  living  in  slums  could  easily 
follow  a  leader  who  urged  them  to 
overthrow  those  living  across  the 
tracks.  Denizens  of  racial  ghettos, 
Jews,  Negroes,  Mexicans,  and  Orien¬ 
tals,  might  also  be  persuaded — and 
not  without  cause — to  overthrow  their 
oppressors.  One  might  even  go  so  far 
as  to  predict  dire  consequences  in  a 
war  between  embattled  motorists  and 
pedestrians.  Why  then  does  peace, 
even  the  fragile  peace  we  know,  pre¬ 
vail  ? 

The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  man  thinks  violence  but  is 
reluctant  to  commit  it.  Most  of  us 
are  creatures  of  smouldering  resent¬ 
ments,  of  hidden  affronted  prides;  we 
are  overly  given  to  the  joy  of  feuding 
with  each  other  and  only  refrain  from 
indulging  in  illegal  acts  through  fear 
of  retribution.  It  is  also  true  that 
sometimes  we  are  in  love,  that  some¬ 
times  our  passionate  natures  are  paci¬ 
fied  by  having  children,  that  occasion¬ 
ally  nature  finds  us  in  a  receptive 
mood  and  we  are,  for  the  moment, 
moved  by  the  loveliness  of  this  world 
and  its  furnishings.  But  soon  the 
mood  passes  and  we  are  again  our 
stubborn,  egotistic,  ambitious  selves. 

It  is  the  tragedy  of  all  selfish  pre- 
deliction  that  its  effects  are  cumula¬ 
tive.  The  disregard  we  habitually 
show  each  other  in  home  and  office; 
in  street  and  shop ;  in  assembly,  senate 
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and  parliament — all  this  has  subtle 
extensions  which  eventually  become 
known  to  us  in  the  horrible  forms  of 
flame-thrower  and  atomic  bomb. 

We  are  all  agreed  that  it  is  for  edu¬ 
cation  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
inexperienced  that  it  is,  after  all,  one 
world,  one  humanity,  one  family. 
But  it  is  obviously  not  enough  for  the 
educator  to  speak  exhortatorially  of  it 
being  one  world ;  he  must  go  on  to 
help  the  immature  to  see  for  them¬ 
selves  how  their  deeds  link  together 
or  shatter  their  world.  The  begin¬ 
ning  of  such  assistance  is  to  interest 
the  student  in  tracing  his  deeds,  to 
scrutinize  what  he  is  about  without 
the  interference  of  egotism,  to  esti¬ 
mate.  as  he  is  able  to  do  so,  the  motives 
by  which  he  is  actually  ruled  and  their 
repercussions  in  personal  and  group 
affairs. 

Until  teachers  are  willing  to  con¬ 
sider  this  issue  with  as  much  fervor 
as  they  give  to  salary  incrementation 
(not  that  I  think  they  should  resign 
themselves  to  poverty),  education  can 
never  become  truly  international. 
And  however  eloquently  our  professors 
of  education  may  prate  of  the 
need  for  international  understanding 
through  ‘mutual  sharing  of  ideas,’  it 
will  never  come  however  many  schol¬ 
ars  and  teachers  are  invited  to  our 
shores  or  we  send  abroad.  Living  to¬ 
gether,  however  close  the  conditions  of 
physical  intimacy,  can  never,  in  itself, 
bring  understanding.  Having  neigh¬ 
bors  does  not  ensure  neighborliness. 
A  father  is  not  paternal  just  because 
he  has  fathered  a  son,  nor  a  son  filial 
just  because  he  has  lived  with  his 
father  in  the  same  house  for  six  or 
sixty  years. 

V. 

News  is  a  fluid  unknown.  What  is 


an  appetizing  dish  today  may  be  thej 
dull  hash  of  tomorrow.  Generally  | 
speaking,  the  more  there  is  of  it,  thel 
less  remarkable  it  becomes.  For  ex-J 
ample,  the  deaths  of  a  thousand  sol- 
diers  during  wartime  receive  vastly 
fewer  column-inches  of  type  and  t 
photos  than  one  sex-drenched  murder.^' 
of  peacetime.  All  the  plane  crashes  ^ 
that  occurred  during  the  fighting  were  'f  / 
given  but  slightly  more  publicity  than  - 
the  few  that  took  place  before  or  after 
the  war.  All  of  the  cases  of  rape  dur¬ 
ing  wartime  could  not  combine  to 
offer  competition  to  one  or  two  sensa¬ 
tional  cases  that  occurred  in  the  home  . 
town. 

Now  the  very  fact  that  while  peace 
prevails  crime  is  still  extra-ordinary 
enough  to  be  news  poses  either  one  of 
two  suppositions:  first,  that  respect¬ 
able  folk  are  intrigued  by  reading 
about  the  criminal  for  the  reason  that 
they  are  repressed  or,  second,  that 
civilization  must  somehow  be  good  be¬ 
cause  only  during  times  of  extreme 
stress — war — do  murder,  rape,  theft, 
disaster,  become  the  norm,  become  ac¬ 
cepted  as  ordinary. 

For  reason  of  brevity,  I  cannot 
here  deal  with  the  pros  and  cons  of 
humanity’s  interest  in  the  news,  with 
whether  or  not  its  morbid  delight  in 
tragedy  and  horror  is  cause  for  opti¬ 
mism.  But  what  I  would  like  to  con¬ 
sider  here  with  the  reader  is  the  fact 
that  the  story  behind  the  news  is 
rarely,  if  ever,  printed.  Were  this 
story  to  appear,  it  might  b^in  with 
the  dullish  fact  that  on  Tuesday  a 
thousand  motorists  were  not  killed  or 
maimed;  that  a  whole  city  was  not 
razed;  or  that  everybody  in  the  land 
did  have  enough  to  eat.  Such  infor¬ 
mation,  to  be  sure,  is  hardly  titillat¬ 
ing.  Yet  the  fact  that  only  a  few 
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persons  perished  on  this  Tuesday 
might  mean  that  something  truly  revo¬ 
lutionary  took  place  somewhere.  The 
circumstances  for  murder,  theft,  race 
riots,  etc.,  must  have  been  present. 
They  always  are.  But  some  other 
force  must  have  intervened  to  prevent 
conflict.  This  hypothetical  force — it 
might  have  been  a  sudden  spiritual 
perception,  a  change  of  character,  a 
logical  analysis — stopped  the  host  of 
potential  tragedies  before  they  became 
realities.  The  conditions  for  a  thou¬ 
sand  automobile  wrecks,  a  thousand 
wrecked  lives,  are  always  with  us — 
but  nothing  happened. 

The  fact  that  nothing  happened 
generally  goes  unreported  simply  be¬ 
cause  there  is  nothing — in  the  view¬ 
points  of  average  editor  and  reader — 
to  report  although  there  may  be,  as  I 
think  likely,  the  attainment  of  solu¬ 
tions  that  are  not  only  legal  but  ethi¬ 
cal,  satisfying,  permatient  and  non¬ 
violent.  What  I  would  like  to  pro¬ 
pose  here  is  that  the  presentation  of 
such  solutions,  whether  in  the  press, 
public  forum,  everyday  conversational 
exchange,  or  classroom,  is  peace  edu¬ 
cation.  We  may  better  appreciate  this 
when  we  look  into  the  case  of  national 
delinquents.  What  we  usually  read  or 
hear  is  that  this  nation  or  that  one 
took  steps  towards  war  and  completed 
the  well-known  historic  cycle  that  re¬ 
sults  in  victor  and  vanquished.  Now 
this  is  war  education  and,  as  such,  to 
be  contrasted  with  the  presentation  of 
the  not-altogether  rare  instances  where 
nations  quarrellel  but  settled  their 
dispute  by  non-violent  megns.  Though 
seldom  published  because  making  for 
uninspired  reading,  such  instances, 
when  brought  to  the  attention  of  learn¬ 
ers,  make  for  peace,  are,  in  very  fact, 
peace  education. 


We  may  now  be  more  willing  to 
accept  that  peace,  not  perfect  peace 
but  at  least  a  breathing  space,  is  the 
rule  and  not  the  exception.  Both  in 
private  and  societal  affairs  solutions 
that  are  reasonably  amicable  are  in 
effect  almost  all  of  the  time  whereas 
violence  is  only  the  newsworthy  ex¬ 
ception.  However,  the  student  is  but 
rarely  presented  with  explicit  and 
complete  narratives  of  conflicts  that 
did  not  materialize  into  overt  violence. 
So  long  as  his  attention  is  not  brought 
to  them,  it  is  obvious  that  he  and  his 
society  must  be  given  to  drastic  solu¬ 
tions  of  problems. 

An  education  that  would  give 
thorough-going  and  accurate  explana¬ 
tions  of  facts  could  wipe  out  virtually 
all  crime,’  whether  perpetrated  by  in¬ 
dividual  or  mass.  Such  an  education 
should,  of  necessity,  be  administered 
by  those  who  understand  that  every 
instance  of  conflict  between  man  and 
man  is  ultimately  derived  from  con¬ 
flict  within  the  individual;  further, 
that  conflict  within  the  mind  of  each 
is  fundamentally  rooted  in  ignorance 
of  the  self.  Why  do  men  fight  with 
each  other?  Is  it  not  because  they 
see  only  the  enemy  without,  being 
blind  to  the  ignorance,  the  callousness, 
the  animal  slyness  within  ? 

Vast  beyond  all  calculation  are  the 
riches  of  the  earth,  and  man,  cleverest 
of  Nature’s  children,  is  begrudged 
nothing  by  his  mother.  He  is  appoint¬ 
ed  overseer  of  the  good  earth,  of  the 
riches  it  contains,  and  the  ample  har¬ 
vests  of  air  and  sea.  And  yet,  though 
he  wants  for  nothing,  he  is  dogged  by 
want.  But  what  he  wants  most  is  the 
intelligence  to  uncover  and  put  to 
good  use  the  potential  wisdom  within 
him.  Who  can  prevail  upon  him  to 
seek  that  intelligence?  Is  it  not  the 
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teacher  who  has  a  heart  that  can  feel 
and  mind  that  can  understand? 

VI. 

But  we  have  been  so  conditioned 
that  we  mistrust  the  fundamental  rem¬ 
edy  which  we  label  as  ‘just  inspira¬ 
tional’  if  not  mystical.  Therefore,  to 
return  to  the  palliation  of  symptoms, 
it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  the 
press,  radio,  and  cinema,  together 
with  those  who  heed  these  voices  of 
misinformation,  will,  by  themselves, 
achieve  sophistication  of  mind  or,  bet¬ 
ter,  objective  maturity.  But  educa¬ 
tors  could,  without  the  necessity  for 
drastic,  overnight  replacement  of  pres¬ 
ently  held  values,  present  factual  ex¬ 
planations  would  render  propaganda 
almost  harmless.  Thus,  by  making 
full  use  of  commensense  criteria  de¬ 
rived  from  the  study  of  history,  they 
could,  together  with  their  students,  ex¬ 
amine  instances  of  agression,  totalitar¬ 
ianism,  and  atrocity  and  point  to  their 
facsimiles  here  as  well  as  abroad. 
They  could  develop  keenness  of  inter¬ 
est  in  the  news  behind  the  news  and, 
by  doing  so,  give  edge  and  penetration 
to  the  reasoning  of  the  learner.  Peace 
education  can  never  travel  down  dark 
alleys.  It  examines  all  truths,  con¬ 
siders  all  relevant  data.  If  the  teach¬ 
er  aroused  only  a  curiosity  in  his 
students  concerning  more  profound 
causes — just  curiosity,  not  sustained 
interest — he  would  bring  them  a  long 
way  through  the  wilderness  of  slanted 
information.  They  would  then,  by 
themselves,  make  strides  toward  a 
more  realistic  understanding  of  hu¬ 
manity’s  basic  identity.  They  would 
see  more  and  more  clearly  that  though 
here  it  is  prodded  into  taking  one 
direction  by  a  particular  environment 
or  culture,  and  that  there  it  is  prodded 


into  taking  another  direction  by  vari¬ 
ant  stimuli  of  social  living;  yet  all 
directions,  though  with  many  round¬ 
about  turns,  take  man  to  his  destined 
goal  of  universal  understanding,  of 
gracious  living. 

Again,  such  educational  innovation 
does  not  insist  upon  any  fundamental 
reconstuction  of  the  teacher’s  thinking 
and  feeling.  He  need  not  experience 
the  pangs  of  being  reborn.  But  what 
he  now  does,  he  must,  in  the  future, 
do  better.  Is  this  so  much  to  ask? 
Have  not  educators  for  centuries  em¬ 
phasized  the  need  for  penetrating  the 
obvious  fact  ?  Are  they  not  agreed 
that  impartial  understanding  of  the 
things  of  mine  and  thine,  of  my  coun¬ 
try  and  yours,  is  a  prerequisite  to  any 
instruction  that  will  be  of  salutary 
effect?  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
those  who  advise  that  students  here 
be  encouraged  to  write  letters  to  stu¬ 
dents  abroad,  that  they  send  packages 
of  food  and  clothing,  and  contribute 
to  the  purchase  of  textbooks  and  other 
educational  materials.  These  projects 
should  by  all  means  be  encouraged  al¬ 
though,  in  this  connection,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  how  much  we  sent  to 
Russia  and  with  what  effect.  Neither 
do  I  minimize  the  sincerity  of  those 
who  are  persuaded  that  peace  is 
achievable  by  revising  textbooks  of 
history  so  that  no  offense  will  be  given 
to  any  nation.  Doubtlessly  it  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction  though  offering 
no  guarantee  that  those  who  elaborate 
upon  subject  matter  will  not — as  they 
have  so  persistently  done  in  the  past — 
contradict  that  subject  matter.  Does 
this  seem  so  improbable?  Then  con¬ 
sider  what  we  do  every  day  with  the 
greatest  historical  text  of  all — the 
Bible.  And  consider  what  we  do  with 
the  school  when  the  teacher  encour- 
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ages  every  sort  of  aggression  by  pro¬ 
ducing  in  his  students  no  profundity 
of  thought  and  then,  when  the  holo¬ 
causts  of  war  die  down,  attempts  to 
cover  up  his  irresponsibility  by  a  few 
superficial  reforms. 

VII. 

Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men — 
these  we  shall  surely  have  but  how 
goon  will  depend  upon  the  eagerness 
we  put  forth  to  find  peace  within  us, 
to  arrive  at  good  will  towards  our¬ 
selves.  Only  he  can  quarrel  with  an¬ 
other  who  fears  or  hates  himself.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  there  is  good  reason  for 
our  antipathies  toward  others.  And 
so  long  as  we  are  content  to  remain 
what  we  are,  our  history  must  remain 
what  it  is — a  record  of  one  failure 
after  another  to  find  security.  True, 
we  do  not  know  this.  The  fact  that 
we  are  divided  against  ourselves  we 
find  an  absurd  proposition  when 
brought  to  our  attention.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  it  is  possible  for  each  to  prove  to 
his  satisfaction  that  his  bias  as  regards 
another  really  arises  out  of  the  fact 
that  he  would  reglly  vanquish  the 
worst  in  himself,  but  finding  himself 
incapable  of  accomplishing  this  aim, 
his  hatred — really  a  self-hatred — it 
turned  outward. 


The  proving  of  this  will  depend 
upon  upon  the  interest  one  gives  to 
the  self  and  its  myriad  permutations 
of  implicit  and  overtly  shown  behav¬ 
ior.  Out  of  self-knowledge,  then, 
arises  the  intelligence  able  to  indicate 
to  us  our  real  enemy.  Once  we  know 
who  he  really  is,  campaigns  for  war, 
as  for  peace,  will  be  found  dispensa¬ 
ble.  Having  at  last  found  peace  with¬ 
in,  we  shall  no  longer  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  go  on  Sunday  excursions  to 
the  tombs  of  peacemakers  or  to  join 
organizations  to  propagate  peace 
where  eloquence  counts  for  more  then 
sincerity. 

But  each  man  will  be  a  peacemaker. 
His  strength  of  hand  will  no  longer 
be  used  for  his  own  exclusive  benefit; 
he  will  know  how  to  use  it  to  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  weak,  the  exploited.  Nor 
will  he  deploy  his  vigor  of  mind  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  naive.  He  will 
find  much  better  uses  for  it.  Swords 
will  no  longer  be  beaten  into  plow¬ 
shares  nor  plowshares  into  swords. 
But  the  sword  will  be  the  sword  of 
truth  which  alone  frees  from  war. 
The  furrows  of  the  plowshare  will  no 
longer  stop  at  a  fence  or  frontier. 
Young  men  shall  have  visions  and  the 
aged  shall  dream  the  dream  of  Truth. 
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A  Propaedeutic  to 

Educational  Reconstruction 


<<  \  LL  that’s  wrong  with  the 
world”  said  Lincoln  Steffens 
‘‘is  our  way  of  thinking  about 
it.”  So  also  with  education.  Educa¬ 
tion  today  is  largely  what  the  educa¬ 
tional  thinking  of  the  j)a8t  has  made 
it.  Only  by  improving  upon  the  edu¬ 
cational  thinking  of  the  past  can  we 
achieve  anything  better  in  the  future. 

In  this  we  are  not  likely  to  succeed 
if  we  just  push  ahead  with  plans  for 
the  reconstruction  of  the  organization 
and  administration  of  schools;  of  cur¬ 
ricula  and  teaching  methods,  trusting 
that,  in  the  course  of  doing  so,  we 
shall  automatically  achieve  a  bettej 
kind  of  educational  thinking.  All  we 
are  likely  to  reconstruct  in  that  way 
are  the  errors  of  the  past.  If  our 
efforts  at  reconstniction  are  to  lead  to 
an  improvement  of  learning  they  must 
begin  with  the  reconstruction  of  our 
educational  thinking.  We  must  in 
fact  set  about  educational  reconstruc¬ 
tion  like  musicians  who  know  full  well 
that  it  would  be  foolish  to  trust  their 
instniments  to  come  in  tune  just  by 
being  played  and  who  accordingly  are 
careful  to  tune  them  before  they  start 
playing.  Our  task  in  educational  re¬ 
construction  is  also  like  that  of  players 
in  that  to  improve  the  tune  of  our 
educational  thinking  we  have  to  have 
an  ear  not  only  for  the  tune  it  should 
have,  but  also  for  the  tune  it  actually 
has.  If  we  are  lacking  in  ear  we  shall 
be  like  players  who  play  out  of  tune 
without  knowing  it.  The  fact  that 


such  players  may  be  very  proud  of 
their  playing  and  may  win  the 
applause  of  people  who  have  as  little 
ear  as  they  have,  will  not  make  their 
playing  good,  nor  any  less  of  a  torment 
to  people  of  musical  sensibility. 

The  kind  of  thinking  we  do  in  plan¬ 
ning  educational  reconstruction  necee- 
sarily  has  a  very  different  emphasis 
from  that  which  we  use  in  teaching. 
In  teaching  we  depend  upon  thinking 
of  a  concrete  practical  kind.  Through 
it  we  know,  in  part  at  least,  what  our 
pupils  are  thinking  and  feeling  and 
what  we  must  say  and  do  to  help  them 
think  better  and  feel  more  under- 
standingly.  In  it  we  recognize  mean¬ 
ing  in  a  great  deal  more  than  our 
pupils’  words,  while  we  help  them  in 
all  sorts  of  ways  that  are  not  primarily 
verbal.  In  contrast  with  this,  the 
kind  of  thinking  we  use  in  educational 
planning  is  not  only  abstract  and 
theoretical,  but  also  tied  closely  to 
words.  It  is  the  kind  of  thinking  we 
call  into  play  when  we  make  the  gen¬ 
eral  statements  about  education  that 
we  use  as  a  basis  for  discussing  what 
educational  principles  are  true  and 
what  educational  policies  are  good.  It 
is  this  kind  of  thinking  that  provides 
us  with  the  conclusions  on  which  we 
build  our  theory  of  education. 

To  improve  upon  the  educational 
policies  of  the  past  we  need  a  theory 
of  education  which  gives  a  better 
account  of  the  facts  of  education  than 
the  theories  of  the  past  have  done.  It 
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U  not  enough  that  our  theory  should 
give  an  account  of  a  wider  range  of 
facts,  or  that  it  should  be  based  upon 
facts  that  can  be  more  rigorously  veri¬ 
fied.  Were  we  satisfied  with  this  we 
might  find  ourselves  with  a  theory  of 
education  that  was  wholly  true  in  that 
it  said  nothing  that  was  false  but  that 
was  wholly  false  in  claiming  to  be  say¬ 
ing  what  was  imi)ortant  when  in  fact 
it  was  not.  What  we  need  is  a  theory 
of  education  which  is  more  successful 
than  theories  of  the  past  have  been  in 
giving  first  place  to  the  things  that  are 
of  first  importance  and  in  giving  an 
account  of  just  what  those  things  are. 

There  is  no  room  for  any  great  dis¬ 
agreement  as  to  what  should  have  first 
place  in  the  theory  of  education  we 
are  looking  for.  Some  would  say  that 
it  should  be  an  account  of  the  kind  of 
learning  through  which  young  people 
escape  most  speedily  and  effectively 
from  the  dependence  of  infancy  and 
achieve  the  dependability  of  responsi¬ 
ble  adulthood.  Others  might  point  out 
that  young  pc^ople  could  not  make  pro¬ 
gress  in  this  kind  of  learning  without 
the  help  of  good  teachers  and  that  the 
theoiy-  we  are  looking  for  should 
therefore  give  first  place  to  an  account 
of  what  good  teaching  consists  in.  To 
anyone  who  was  inclined  to  think  of 
teaching  as  being  exclusively  a  kind 
of  “giving”  and  of  learning  as  being 
exclusively  a  kind  of  “receiving”  and 
who  did  not  recognize  that  this  way 
of  thinking  applies  chiefly  to  the  kind 
of  teaching  that  requires  only  acquies¬ 
cence  on  the  part  of  the  learner,  these 
two  views  would  seem  very  different. 
In  fact  the  kind  of  teaching  that  is 
most  educative  has  a  great  deal  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  kind  of  learning  it  aims 
at  fostering.  There  is  no  essential  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  teacher’s  task  of 


entering  imaginatively  into  his  pupil’s 
thought  and  assisting  it,  and  the 
pupil’s  task  of  entering  imaginatively 
into  his  teacher’s  thought  and  learn¬ 
ing  from  it.  Success  in  both  depends 
upon  the  kind  of  imaginative  freedom 
it  takes  to  recognize  in  the  particular 
voices,  in  the  particular  ges^res,  and 
in  the  particular  look  in  the  eye  of 
particular  individuals  the  expression 
of  what  they  are  thinking  and  feeling. 
It  is  only  through  this  kind  of  imag¬ 
inative  freedom  that  human  beings 
achieve  any  kind  of  common  under¬ 
standing.  It  is  only  through  it  that 
they  can  establish  the  common  under¬ 
standing  that  provides  the  basis  upon 
which  they  help  one  another  discover 
not  only  what  is  true  but  also  what  is 
good.  Thus  according  to  either  view, 
the  theory  of  education  we  are  look¬ 
ing  for  must  give  first  place  to  an  ac¬ 
count  of  what  this  freedom  consists 
in  and  how  it  is  to  be  obtained. 

The  freedom  which  expresses  itself 
in  knowing  others,  and  that  is  at  the 
same  time  enhanced  by  knowing 
others,  is  not  of  course  the  only  kind 
of  human  freedom.  In  addition  to  it 
there  is,  for  example,  the  kind  of  free¬ 
dom  that  comes  from,  and  that  serves 
in  furthering,  a  knowledge  of  material 
things.  This  kind  of  freedom,  though 
it  plays  an  important  part  in  life, 
does  not  contribute  directly  to  respon¬ 
sible  adulthood.  A  man  may  show 
great  imaginative  freedom  in  science 
or  technology  and  remain  a  very  self- 
centred  and  irresponsible  person. 
Even  so  the  achievement  of  the  kind  of 
freedom  that  appears  in  scientific  and 
technological  inventiveness  is  depend¬ 
ent  on  the  more  primary  kind  of  free¬ 
dom  through  which  people  know  one 
another.  This  is  partly  because  it  is 
only  through  knowing  one  another  and 
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learning  from  one  another  (and  espe¬ 
cially  from  those  who  know  most) 
that  people  can  lay  the  foundations  of 
this  understanding  of  material  things. 
It  is  partly  also  because  it  is  only 
through  knowing  one  another  and 
working  with  one  another  that  people 
can  make  progress  in  understanding 
and  in  controlling  the  behavior  of  ma¬ 
terial  things. 

All  this  means  that  the  theory  of 
education  we  are  looking  for,  besides 
giving  an  account  of  the  primary  free¬ 
dom  through  which  people  know  what 
others  are  doing  with  their  freedom, 
and  are  able  to  collaborate  freely  with 
them,  must  also  give  an  account  of 
the  secondary  freedom  through  which 
people  understand  and  are  able  to  con¬ 
trol  the  behavior  of  material  things 
that  have  no  freedom  at  all.  It  must 
moreover  give  an  account  of  how  this 
secondary  freedom  grows  out  of  the 
primary  kind. 

The  theory  of  education  we  are 
looking  for  is  not  exclusively  a  theory 
of  human  freedom.  Though  people 
achieve  responsible  adulthood  through 
using  their  freedom  in  learning  from 
one  another,  in  working  with  one  an¬ 
other,  and  in  using  material  things  in 
the  service  of  common  purposes,  their 
escape  from  the  influence  of  circum¬ 
stances  that  act  upon  them  without 
their  knowledge  is  never  more  than 
very  incomplete.  This  means  that  our 
theory  of  education  besides  giving  an 
account  of  the  way  people  control  cii> 
cumstances  must  also  give  an  account 
of  how  circumstances  also  control 
them.  Our  theory  must,  in  other 
words,  be  a  theory  of  necessity  as  well 
as  of  freedom.  The  two  are  not  how¬ 
ever  separate  and  distinct.  It  is  only 
by  advancing  their  knowledge  of  neces¬ 
sity  that  people  can  make  of  necessity 


something  that  is  no  longer  necessity.  ^ 
It  is  only  through  the  freedom  that 
makes  knowledge  of  necessity  possi- 
ble  that  they  are  able  to  transform  not 
only  their  material  environment,  but 
also  themselves,  into  something  better. 

The  part  of  our  theory  of  education  ^ 
that  gives  an  account  of  the  way 
people  use  their  freedom  in  giving  j 
shape  and  direction  to  their  lives  is 
far  more  difficult  to  develop  than  the 
part  which  gives  an  account  of  the 
way  environmental  influences  shape 
people’s  lives  without  their  knowledge. 
This  is  mainly  because  what  goes  on 
in  people’s  minds  is  not  open  to  sen¬ 
sory  observation  as  is  the  behavior  of 
the  material  things  that  make  up  our 
common  material  environment  It  is, 
for  example,  impossible  to  make  any 
direct  observation  of  the  thinking 
through  which  people  discriminate  be¬ 
tween  what  is  true  and  what  is  not, 
and  through  which  they  grasp  the 
ideas  upon  which  they  depend  in  de¬ 
veloping  an  understanding  of  them¬ 
selves  and  of  the  world  in  which  they 
are  living.  It  is  equally  impossible  to 
observe  what  people  are  doing  in  de¬ 
ciding  between  what  is  good  and  what 
is  not,  and  in  conceiving  of  the  ideals 
whose  pursuit  makes  up  the  free  part 
of  their  lives.  Nor  can  we  tell  what 
they  are  doing  by  any  kind  of  infer¬ 
ence  comparable  to  that  through  which 
physicists,  for  example,  can  tell  us 
about  the  stnicture  of  atoms.  This 
does  not  mean  that  we  can  never  know 
anything  about  the  way  people  are  us¬ 
ing  their  minds  in  advancing  their 
understanding  or  in  achieving  the 
things  they  value.  We  obviously  can 
and  do.  Our  main  task  is,  in  fact,  to 
explain,  not  merely  in  general  outline, 
but  also  in  detail,  how  we  do,  and 
how  we  could  do  so  better. 
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The  general  answer  is,  of  course, 
that  we  know  how  other  people  use 
their  minds  in  much  the  same  way  as 
we  know  what  it  is  for  others  to  feel 
hungry  or  tired  or  happy;  by  analc^ 
with  our  own  experience.  We  have 
all  of  us  had  experience  of  discover¬ 
ing  in  the  words  and  actions  of  others 
the  expression  of  the  ideas  that  have 
made  the  world  intelligible  to  them 
and  that  can,  in  turn,  make  it  intelli¬ 
gible  to  us.  Their  words  and  actions 
provide  us  with  the  clues  through 
which  we  conceive  of  these  ideas  for 
ourselves  afresh.  It  is  only  through 
our  experience  in  following  these  clues 
that,  in  teaching,  we  know  what  it  is 
that  we  have  to  help  our  pupils  do. 
We  also  have  all  had  experience  of  be¬ 
ing  given  j)ositive  help  in  improving 
our  grasp  of  ideas  and  our  powers  of 
using  them.  Our  knowledge  of  what 
kind  of  help  was  most  helpful  and 
what  kind  brought  only  discourage¬ 
ment,  resentment  or  boredom,  is  also 
a  most  important  guide  to  us  in  dis¬ 
covering  how  to  be  of  the  greatest  help 
to  our  pupils.  By  reflecting  upon 
what  we  do  to  advance  our  knowledge 
and  understanding  we  come  to  a  better 
understanding  of  what  others  do  in 
using  theirs.  This  is  because  the  ra¬ 
tional  powers  upon  which  our  progress 
depends  are  in  essence  the  same  as 
those  of  all  other  human  beings  and 
respect  the  same  criteria.  The  same 
is  true  of  all  the  characteristically  hu¬ 
man  feelings  that  arise  with  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  understanding  that 
our  rational  powers  make  possible.  It 
is  through  developing  a  consciousness 
of  what  our  freedom  consists  in  that 
we  become  conscious  of  what  the  free¬ 
dom  of  others  consists  in.  Our  ex¬ 
perience  of  freedom,  though  individ¬ 
ual,  is  at  the  game  time  an  instance  of 


something  that  is  also  universal.  In 
recognising  what  it  is  and  what  comes 
from  it,  both  in  our  own  experience 
and  in  the  experience  of  all  other  hu¬ 
man  beings,  we  recognize  what  Cole¬ 
ridge  once  called  “The  all  in  each  and 
the  each  in  all.”  If  we  lack  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  fact  that  we  owe  our  own 
freedom  to  our  participation  in  a  life 
whose  freedom  is  generated  by  the 
freedom  of  others,  we  inevitably  abuse 
our  freedom  in  self-centred  pursuits. 
Lacking  respect  for  the  freedom  of 
others,  even  the  things  we  believe  our¬ 
selves  to  be  doing  for  their  sake,  as 
for  the  sake  of  our  children  for  ex¬ 
ample,  may  be  largely  egoism.  This 
effect  is  to  reproduce  in  them  the 
egoism  we  showed  towards  them. 

From  this  general  account  of  how, 
through  self-knowledge,  we  know  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  that  make  up 
the  consciousness  of  others,  our  theory 
must  go  on  to  give  a  more  detailed 
account  of  the  activities  through 
which  we,  like  they,  advance  in  knowl¬ 
edge.  It  must,  for  example,  give  an 
account  of  how  we  “attach”  meaning 
to  the  words  and  actions  of  others  by 
acts  which  are,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  a  giving  and  a  finding.  It  must 
also  give  an  account  of  how  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  responsible  selfhood  de¬ 
pends  upon  our  using  language  in 
achieving  discoveries  that  are,  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  knowledge  and 
power. 

In  giving  all  these  more  detailed 
accounts  of  what  learning  consists  in 
we  are  no  less  dependent  upon  our 
own  experience  than  we  are  in  giving 
an  account  of  the  general  principles. 
In  both  it  is  much  more  difficult  to 
clear  up  misunderstandings  than  it  is 
to  clear  up  the  misunderstandings  that 
arise  in  describing  the  behavior  of  the 
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various  things  that  make  up  our  ma¬ 
terial  environment.  The  main  reason 
is  that  the  things  that  make  our  con¬ 
sciousness  are  not  separate  and  dis¬ 
tinct  from  one  another  and  cannot  be 
pointed  to  as  we  talk  about  them,  as  is 
possible  with  material  things  that 
exist  in  space  and  time.  To  describe 
our  consciousness  we  have  to  refer  to 
the  hopes,  the  fears,  the  perplexities 
and  numberless  other  elements  that 
language  helps  us  recognize  as  play¬ 
ing  a  part  in  it.  None  of  these  things 
are  separate  from  one  another,  as  are 
the  components  of  our  sensory  experi¬ 
ence.  If  we  tried  to  talk  about  them 
in  a  language  which  aimed  at  the  kind 
of  precision  which  is  possible  in  talk¬ 
ing  about  material  things  and  that  de¬ 
pends  upon  words  being  given  strictly 
defined  and  invariant  meanings,  we 
would  inevitably  leave  out  most  of 
what  was  important.  To  succeed  in 
talking  about  them  we  must  develop  a 
subtlety  of  command  of  language  which 
can  do  justice  to  their  subtlety.  In 
using  this  we  will  only  succeed  in 
making  ourselves  understood  when 
those  to  whom  we  are  talking  have  also 
achieved  the  necessary  command  of 
language  together  with  the  correspond¬ 
ing  subtlety  of  perception  that  gives 
it  meaning. 

The  task  of  describing  the  effects  of 
some  of  the  environmental  influences 
that  act  upon  people  without  their 
knowing  it  often  presents  very  similar 
difficulties.  Many  of  these  influences, 
as  for  example  the  influence  of  a 
teacher’s  “manner,”  are  of  a  subtle 
kind  that  it  also  takes  a  developed 
sensibility  to  appreciate  and  a  develop¬ 
ed  command  of  language  to  talk  about. 
The  same  is  true  of  many  of  the  effects 
to  which  they  give  rise.  The  fact  that 
people  who  have  no  developed  sensi¬ 


bility  are  blind  to  such  influences  a^l 
also  to  their  effects,  and  can  make  little  |||^ 
or  no  sense  of  other  people’s  descrip-^ 
tions  of  them  does  not  at  all  mean 
that  they  play  an  unimportant  part  in  ^ 
people’s  development.  On  the  con¬ 
trary  :  some  of  the  influences  that  are 
most  difficult  to  describe,  and  so  to  w 
reach  common  agreement  about,  as  for  ^ 
example  the  “atmosphere”  of  a  scho(^ 
may  be  among  the  most  important  in¬ 
fluences  in  a  person’s  life. 

In  developing  a  theory  of  educa¬ 
tion  general  agreement  is  of  course 
important  and  to  reach  this  over  the 
non-sensory  part  of  experience  is 
again  much  more  difficult  than  it  is 
over  the  sensory  part.  The  main  rea¬ 
son  is  that  people  differ  much  more 
in  their  non-sensory  experience  than 
they  do  in  their  sensory  experience. 
The  difference  arises  from  deviations 
of  sensibility  and  is  magnified  by  the 
very  different  ways  in  which  they  use 
words  in  attempting  to  describe  their 
non-sensory  experience.  Agreement 
about  non-sensory  experience  can  how¬ 
ever  be  increased  through  patience  in 
discussion.  This  serves  in  two  main 
ways.  It  serves  by  revealing  and  pro¬ 
viding  opportunity  for  eliminating 
misunderstandings  of  what  people  say 
about  their  non-sensory  experience.-  It 
serves  also  by  helping  people  discovw 
new  possibilities  of  thought  and  of 
discernment  as  they  discover  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  words  of  people  who  have 
a  greater  discernment  than  their  own. 
(Discussion  has  a  part  to  play  in  the 
development  of  agreement  over  sen¬ 
sory  experience.  Here  the  difficulties 
are  far  less  great  however.  This  is 
largely  for  the  reasons  already  given: 
that  the  basic  things  being  referred 
to  are  things  that  exist  with  all  the 
separateness  that  space  and  time  gives 
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them  and  that  can  be  pointed  to  as 
they  are  named.) 

Recognizing  all  these  things  it  be¬ 
comes  very  evident  that  to  develop  the 
kind  of  theory  of  education  we  need 
for  the  development  of  free  people 
capable  of  carrying  forward  the  work 
of  a  free  society,  is  no  easy  task.  It 
is  however  a  task  in  which  we  should 
not  be  willing  to  compromise  by  leav¬ 
ing  out  the  things  that  are  difficult  to 
discern  and  to  reach  agreement  about. 
Our  duty  is  to  insist  on  the  importance 
of  things  that  are  most  important, 
even  if  it  means  talking  in  ways  that 
people  will  only  gradually  come  to  un¬ 
derstand  as  they  develop  their  percep¬ 
tions.  If  we  leave  out  the  important 
things  and  concentrate  on  things  that 
are  easy  to  talk  about  because  they  are 
easy  to  talk  about,  we  shall  be  content¬ 
ing  ourselves  with  a  theory  of  educa¬ 
tion  that  lacks  the  power  which  any 
theory  of  education  must  have  to  be 
deserving  of  the  name — the  power  of 
being  educative.  We  should  be  like 
musicians  who  were  not  merely  play¬ 
ing  out  of  tune  but  who  were  playing 
instruments  on  which  the  strings  that 
give  melody  to  music  are  missing. 

Turning  from  this  brief  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  kind  of  theory  we  need  if 
educational  reconstruction  is  to  serve 
the  cause  of  democracy,  to  the  theories 
that  have  gone  to  make  present  day 
education  what  it  is  and  that  are  also 
dominant  today,  we  find  a  great  con¬ 
trast.  These  theories  are  not  of  course 
all  of  one  kind.  There  are  consider¬ 
able  differences  between  them  and 
over  these  differences  there  is  consider¬ 
able  dispute.  The  dispute,  however, 
is  liable  to  distract  our  attention  from 
the  very  great  measure  of  agreement 
that  also  exists.  Anyone  who  recog¬ 
nizes  that,  to  serve  the  cause  of  de¬ 


mocracy,  any  theory  of  education 
must  make  a  theory  of  freedom  its 
cornerstone  cannot  but  be  troubled 
about  the  nature  of  this  agreement. 
The  main  reason  is  that  it  tacfitly 
assumes  that  all  that  is  important  is 
the  study  of  the  way  in  which  young 
people’s  devolpment  is  dependent  upon 
environmental  influence,  while  it  in¬ 
cludes  little  or  no  account  of  the  free¬ 
dom  through  which  alone  they  can 
gain  stature  as  human  beings.  A  fur¬ 
ther  reason  is  that  it  gives  the  place 
of  first  importance  to  those  influences 
and  to  those  “outcomes”  which  take 
no  developed  sensibility  to  discern 
such  as  are  recorded,  for  example,  by 
examinations  of  the  objective  type. 

It  is  true  that  contemporary  the¬ 
ories — and  especially  theories  of  a 
“progressive”  kind  make  frequent  re¬ 
ferences  to  the  importance  of  things 
that  are  a  very  direct  expression  of 
human  freedom  such,  for  example,  as 
“insight”  on  the  part  of  teachers  and 
the  “liberation  of  pupils’  intelli¬ 
gence.”  Even  so  these  references  are 
not  as  a  rule  accompanied  by  any 
attempt  to  explain  what  “insight”  and 
“liberated  intelligence”  are,  or  how 
they  may  be  fostered.  Many  educa¬ 
tional  theorists  regard  insight  as 
something  so  “personal”  and  “intangi¬ 
ble”  that  no  rational  explanation  can 
be  given  of  it.  Few  go  beyond  saying 
such  things  as  that  it  is  something 
that  “grows  out  of  the  soil  of  exj)eri- 
ence.”  Nor  are  most  of  the  accounts 
of  the  “liberation  of  intelligence”  any 
more  satisfactory.  Many  theorists 
assume  that  they  have  given  a  suffi¬ 
cient  account  of  intelligence  when, 
after  defining  it  by  reference  to 
pupils’  performance  in  tests  which 
make  no  call  upon  the  tester’s  sensi¬ 
bilities  and  of  which  the  results  may 
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be  computed  by  a  machine,  they  are 
able  to  refer  to  its  extent  by  a  numeri¬ 
cal  quotient.  This  is  like  assuming 
that  all  that  can  be  known  about  the 
way  a  motor  car  works  is  by  measui^ 
ing  its  speed  with  a  speedometer.  The 
early  enthusiasm  for  such  studies  of 
“Intelligence”  led  to  the  tests  being 
conducted  in  a  way  that  made  it  seem 
that  the  development  of  young  people’s 
intelligence  kept  rigidly  in  step  with 
their  biological  maturation.  This  tac¬ 
itly  identified  “liberation”  with  bio¬ 
logical  process  and  made  nonsense  of 
any  suggestion  that  the  teacher  had 
any  part  to  play  in  it.  Even  with  the 
more  recent  recognition  of  the  erron¬ 
eousness  of  this  conclusion  the  only 
kind  of  progress  that  has  been  made  is 
in  the  study  of  the  way  in  which 
pupils’  ability  to  do  well  in  the  tests 
depends  upon  environmental  condi¬ 
tions.  Very  little  attempt  has 
made  to  discover  or  to  describe  just 
how  good  teaching  can  serve  in  en¬ 
hancing  young  people’s  power  of  man¬ 
ipulating  the  abstractions  upon  which 
successful  performance  in  the  tests  de¬ 
pends.  Still  less  attempt  has  been 
made  to  describe  how  good  teaching 
can  strengthen  young  people’s  power 
in  the  kind  of  thinking  it  takes  to  un¬ 
derstand  people  and  concrete  situa¬ 
tions,  Most  of  what  has  been  done 
identifies  “liberation”  with  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  conditions  favourable  to 
the  “growth”  of  intelligence.  This 
carries  with  it  the  idea  that  the  growth 
of  intelligence,  like  the  growth  of  in¬ 
sight,  is  a  purely  organic  process 
which  is  dependent  upon  favourable 
environmental  conditions  in  the  same 
way  as  the  growth  of  cabbages  is.  This 
leaves  out  of  account  the  fact  that 
pupils  acquire  freedom  only  through 
entering  into  relationships  of  mutual¬ 
ity  with  others  while  the  degree  to 


which  they  acquire  it  depends  upon } 
the  degree  to  which  these  others  po*-^ 
sess  it  and  can  use  it  in  helping  theml 
By  doing  so  it  identifies  “liberation” 
with  the  removal  of  restraints  and 
gives  no  account  of  how  young  people 
acquire  the  freedom  which  gives  liber¬ 
ation  its  positive  meaning. 

Many  educational  theorists  in  de¬ 
veloping  their  organic  (or  as  they 
sometimes  call  them,  their  organie- 
mic)  theories  of  education  go  so  far 
as  to  deny  explicitly  that  there  is  any 
such  thing  as  freedom  at  all  and  in 
this  they  give  a  very  clear  indication 
of  what  is  amiss  with  their  theory  as 
well  as  with  the  kind  of  teaching  it 
encourages.  For  a  man  to  say  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  freedom  does 
not,  of  course,  mean  that  his  actions 
are  devoid  of  freedom.  The  claim  he 
puts  forward  that  what  he  is  saying  is 
true  is  itself  an  act  of  freedom,  albeit 
a  very  misguided  one.  So  also  in  his 
recommendation  that  the  educational 
policies  he  bases  on  his  supposition 
should  be  adopted.  In  both  he  is  tac¬ 
itly  claiming  to  possess  the  very  power 
that  the  theory  he  advocates  does  not 
recognize  and  that  the  policy  he  recom¬ 
mends  does  not  encourage.  By  an  un¬ 
conscious  irony  the  upholders  of  such 
theories  often  claim  support  for  them 
by  denouncing  all  other  theories  as 
authoritarian.  In  doing  so  they  do 
not  recognize  that  by  claiming  for 
themselves  the  freedom  they  would 
deny  to  others  they  prove  themselves 
the  most  insidous  kind  of  authoritar¬ 
ians. 

The  educational  policies  that  are 
based  upon  theories  which,  though 
not  actually  denying  the  existence  of 
human  freedom,  give  no  account  of 
it  are  hardly  less  destructive  of  free¬ 
dom.  These  being  mainly  concerned 
with  the  environmental  factors  that 
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shape  young  people’s  lives  make  it 
seem  that  the  teacher’s  main  task  is  to 
develop  skill  in  manipulating  these 
factors.  On  this  view  learning  is  not 
something  that  people  do  well  or 
poorlv  according  to  their  success  in 
discovering  and  following  the  princi¬ 
ples  that  lead  to  what  is  tnie  and  to 
what  is  good ;  it  is  rather  an  “adjust¬ 
ment”  to  environmental  conditions 
which  carries  the  suggestion  that  hu¬ 
man  living  is  nothing  but  an  elabor¬ 
ate  kind  of  symbiosis.  The  resulting 
conception  is  rery  well  illustrated  by 
a  definition  given  in  one  of  the  most 
widely  used  textbooks  on  educational 
psychology : — 

“Learning  may  be  defined  as  the 
progressive  change  in  behaviour 
which  is  associated  on  the  one 
hand  with  successive  presentation 
of  a  situation  and,  on  the  other, 
with  repeated  efforts  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  to  react  to  it  effectively.” 

As  a  definition  of  rat  learning  this 
might  perhaps  pass :  as  a  definition  of 
what  human  beings  do  in  learning  to 
be  artists  or  philosophers  or  statesmen, 
to  say  nothing  of  learning  loyalty  in 
friendship,  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  in¬ 
adequate.  Nor  as  a  rule  are  the  de¬ 
finitions  any  better  that  are  given  by 
educational  theorists  whose  main  in¬ 
terests  are  sociological  rather  than 
psychological.  It  would  take  an  en¬ 
tomologist  to  say  whether  the  life  of  a 
newly  hatched  ant  is  well  described 
by  saying  that: — 

“Growing  up  consists  in  learning 
how  to  behave  and  learning  how 
to  behave  means  acquiring  proper 
responses  to  the  batteries  of  social 
stimuli  that  compose  our  social 
order.” 


but  it  certainly  comes  near  being  an 
insulting  description  of  any  human 
being.  Self  knowledge  may  demand 
the  recognition  of  all  sorts  of  hard 
truths  about  ourselves  but  it  also  saves 
us  from  the  kind  of  ignorance  which 
leads  to  our  insulting  ourselves.  That 
such  descriptions  should  seem  insult¬ 
ing  to  as  small  a  minority  of  teachers 
as  they  do,  is  a  clear  sign  of  the  very 
great  need  for  the  reconstruction  of 
educational  thinking. 

In  fact  no  exponent  of  such  theor¬ 
ies  teaches  in  the  way  his  theories  de¬ 
scribe.  Even  those  whose  teaching  is 
not  very  good  express  in  it  a  kind  of 
thinking  that  their  theories  give  no 
account  of.  This  is  very  clearly  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  words  they  use  in  teach¬ 
ing.  In  talking  with  their  pupils  all 
the  words  they  use  centre  round  the 
words  that  express  and  sustain  mu¬ 
tuality  in  human  relationships,  and 
especially  such  words  as  “you”  and 
“I,”  “me”  and  “our,”  “please”  and 
“thank  you.”  Closely  dependent  upon 
these  are  the  words  they  use  to  enquire 
into  their  pupils’  thought  as  they  ask 
what  they  are  “inferring^’  or  “deduc¬ 
ing”  and  what  they  think  good  and 
bad  reasons,  or  good  and  bad  evidence, 
and  why.  No  less  closely  dependent 
are  the  words  they  use  to  enquire  in¬ 
to  their  pupils’  valuations  and  espe¬ 
cially  those  they  use  as  they  proceed 
in  their  teaching  and  enquire  into  the 
appreciations  and  interests  that  stu¬ 
dents  gain  only  with  the  achievement 
of  maturer  understanding  and  sensi¬ 
bility. 

In  all  this  the  teacher  is  saying  and 
doing  things  that  are  open  to  study 
and  that  any  theory  of  education 
should  be  especially  concerned  to  give 
an  account  of.  The  reason  why  con¬ 
temporary  educational  theory  gives  so 
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little  account  of  them  is  that  it  is  it¬ 
self  more  the  result  of  sociological 
conditioning  than  of  a  free  enquiry 
into  what  makes  good  teaching  good. 
It  to(^  its  present  shape  through  the 
influence  of  men  who  were  very  much 
impressed  by  the  achievements  of  the 
natural  scientists  and  who,  in  their 
eagerness  to  achieve  equally  impres¬ 
sive  results,  adopted  the  scientists’ 
method,  assuming  that  the  knowledge 
it  yielded  was  the  only  kind  of  knowl¬ 
edge  that  had  any  value.  The  method 
is  however  based  on  two  assumptions 
both  of  which  make  nonsense  when 
applied  to  the  study  of  human  beings. 
The  first  assumption  is  that  the  only 
kind  of  knowledge  that  has  any  val¬ 
idity  is  that  based  upon  sensory  ob¬ 
servation  over  which  all  can  agree. 
This  assumption  as  applied  to  human 
beings  denies  the  existence  of  all  non- 
sensory  experience  including  not  only 
memory  and  foresight  but  also  obliga¬ 
tion  and  duty,  and  with  it  all  possi¬ 
bility  of  self  knowledge.  The  second 
assumption  is  that  the  behaviour  of 
everything  open  to  observation  is  the 
result  of  ascertainable  causes  and  that 
the  ideas  of  purpose  and  of  freedom 
have  no  place  in  any  scheme  of  ra¬ 
tional  explanation.  The  educational 
theorists  who  adopted  this  method 
quite  overlooked  the  fact  that  scien¬ 
tists  advance  their  knowledge  of  ma¬ 
terial  things  only  through  collaborat¬ 
ing  with  one  another  in  ways  and  that 
depend  upon  their  knowing  one  an¬ 
other  and  respecting  one  another  as  free 
people.  They  also  overlooked  the  fact 
that  scientists’  knowledge  of  one  an¬ 
other,  like  the  knowledge  any  human 
beings  have  of  one  another,  is  based 
upon  self  knowledge,  even  if  only  of 
a  limited  kind.  By  tacitly  denying 
the  possibility  of  such  knowledge  they 


tacitly  denied  not  only  the  possibili^JH 
of  scientific  knowledge  but  also  of  theH| 
power  through  which  they  themselves,^^R 
like  all  other  human  beings,  enter  in-^Wj 
to  any  community  of  understanding  ^ 
with  other  human  beings.  "4. 

Such  a  denial  arises  from  a  lack  of 
the  self  knowledge  that  is  essential  if  ' 

educational  reconstruction  is  to  serve 

•  '1^ 

the  cause  of  human  freedom.  For 
anyone  to  contribute  to  educational  re¬ 
construction  he  must  have  achieved  at 
least  that  degree  of  self  knowledge  ^ 
which  enables  him  to  see  the  absurdity  ^ 
of  basing  a  theory  of  education  solely  f 
on  the  methods  worked  out  for  the 
study  of  material  things.  From  that 
he  must  go  on  to  develop  a  theory  of 
education  whose  main  foundation  is 
an  understanding  of  the  acts  of  imag- 
iation  and  judgment  through  which 
human  beings  extend  their  conscious 
understanding  and  reach  responsible 
adulthood.  It  must  also  be  a  theory 
which  includes  an  understanding  of  ' 
how  circumstances  act  upon  people 
and  which  can  serve  in  helping  them 
enhance  not  only  their  own  freedom 
but  also  that  of  others. 

Such  a  theory  is  not  anything  that  ^ 
we  have  to  develop  entirely  throu^  *' 
our  own  original  thought  and  self  ob¬ 
servation.  Its  essentials  were  worked  vr-: 
out  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago 
by  Plato  and  have  been  an  integral;^,:, 
part  of  the  thought  of  every  great  edu- 
cator  since  that  time  (though  not  o{,0: 
all  who  have  been  esteemed  great  edu- 
cators).  This  does  not  mean  that  we|^ 
do  not  have  a  major  task  on  our  hands  ^ 
to  achieve  a  theory  of  education  which, 
though  based  on  self  knowledge,  makes 
full  use  of  the  knowledge  that  has 
been  achieved  through  scientific  stud¬ 
ies.  But  even  in  this  much  has  been 
achieved  in  our  generation.  If  teach- 
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ers  and  those  who  intend  to  teach  (to 
saj  nothing  of  professors  of  educa¬ 
tion)  studi^  and  really  succeeded  in 
entering  into  the  meaning  of  even  a 
single  book  by  an  author  who  had  un¬ 
derstood  the  nature  of  the  task  as, 
for  example,  Professor  Whitehead’s 
“Aims  of  Education,”  revolution  in 
education  would  result.  Educational 
reconstruction  could  then  be  left  to 
look  after  itself. 

We  must  not  however  forget  how 
easily  we  can  be  deceived  into  think¬ 
ing  that  we  have  “really  succeeded” 
in  entering  into  the  meaning  of  a  great 
author  when  in  fact  we  have  hardly 
made  a  beginning.  Self  knowledge  is 
not  a  kind  of  theoretical  knowledge 
that  we  can  acquire  while  remaining 
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The  Congress  of  Vienna:  A  Study  in 
Allied  Unity:  181iM822.  By  Harold 
Nicoleon.  New  York.  Harcourt,  Brace 
and  Company.  1946.  312  pp.  $4.00. 

The  Congresn  of  VientM  is  a  moet  timely 
book,  published  when  Marshall  Stalin  and 
Secretary  of  State  Byrnes  are  giving 
solemn  assurances  that  no  new  war  seems 
imminent  and  when  the  Paris  Conference 
and  the  Flushing  Meadows  meeting  seem 
still  to  leave  “the  old  discords  still  intact.” 
Mr.  Nicolson,  in  this  sound  and  scholarly 
study  of  the  conference  methods  of  peace¬ 
making  as  they  existed  from  1812  to  1822, 
examines  very  carefully  the  factors  which 
create  dissensions  between  idependent 
states  temporarily  bound  together  in 
coalition.  “History  teaches  us,”  he  states, 
“and  invariably  we  disregard  her  lesson, 
that  coalitions  begin  to  disintegrate  from 
the  moment  the  common  danger  is  re¬ 
moved.”  When  Napoleon  had  been  safely 
established  at  St.  Helena,  and  when  Louis 
XVIII  was  back  in  the  Tuileries.  France 
had  ceased  to  be  a  menace  to  the  peace 
of  Europe.  It  was  not  long,  then,  before 
the  armies  of  occupation  were  withdrawn 
and  France  ‘  was  readmitted  into  the 


in  all  other  respects  the  same  people. 
Just  as  we  can  only  claim  to  have 
scientific  knowledge  when  we  have 
made  it  so  much  part  of  the  living 
substance  of  our  minds  that  it  shows 
in  our  enhanced  power  of  scientific  in¬ 
vention  and  discovery,  so  also  can  we 
claim  to  have  self  knowledge  in  any 
true  sense  only  when  it  appears  in  the 
quality  of  our  understanding  of  others 
and  in  our  conduct  towards  them.  If 
it  doesn’t  do  that  we  (or  at  least  those 
who  have  greater  self  knowledge  than 
we)  can  be  sure  that  we  have  been 
deceived  and,  like  the  Emperor  in 
Andersen’s  fairy  tale,  are  parading 
ourselves  in  a  fine  robe  made  of  a 
tissue  of  words  which  only  impresses 
fools. 

John  Pillbt 
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comity  of  nations.  Nor  was  it  long  be¬ 
fore  the  coalition  disappeared,  giving 
away  to  the  various  alliances,  holy  and 
otherwise.  When  Canning  succeeded 
Castlereagh  as  Prime  Minister  of  Eng¬ 
land,  still  greater  disturbances  shook  the 
balance  of  power  and  England,  standing 
aloof  from  Continental  intrigue,  appeared 
as  the  leader  and  protector  of  world 
liberalism.  So  bound  is  Mr.  Nicolson  in 
his  approach  that  he  is  never  concerned 
with  the  arts  of  hindsight  and  prophecy. 
He  never  points  out  that  situations  could 
have  been  saved  had  this  leader  or  that 
pursued  a  different  course  of  action.  Nor 
does  he  believe  that  he  possesses  a  solu¬ 
tion  for  all  the  recurring  problems  of 
maintaining  a  unity  among  the  nations  of 
a  mixed  coalition.  He  warns,  “History 
can  teach  us  little,  unless  we  first  realize 
that  she  does  not  in  fact  repeat  herself.” 
The  Congre$i  of  Vienna  is  a  very  stimulat¬ 
ing  book  and  it  is  an  example  of  narra¬ 
tive  history  at  its  best.  Deft,  clear,  color¬ 
ful  writing,  coupled  with  excellent  selec¬ 
tion  of  material,  make  this  a  unique 
study.  —  WnxiAM  P.  Scabs,  New  York 
University. 
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Answers  That  Were  Not  Given 


New  Guinea,  The  Phillippines, 
and  Japan  are  but  a  few  mem¬ 
ories  of  a  student  whose  studies 
were  rudely  interrupted  by  war.  Each 
land  had  been  depicted  for  him  by  his 
ge(^raphy  texts.  He  had  read  about 
their  various  languages,  customs  and 
cultures,  but  now  he  could  experience 
these  at  first-hand.  The  student  was 
not  immune  to  the  appeal  of  nature. 

He  can  easily  recapture  in  memory 
the  cloud-like  grandeur  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  resting  easily  upon  the  bluest 
of  oceans. 

Having  the  habit  of  a  student,  he 
did  not  ignore  the  ways  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  island  people.  But  he  had  to  be 
very  careful  in  approaching  them. 
The  natives  were  apt  to  become  quite 
unfriendly  on  the  slightest  provoca¬ 
tion.  Let  a  person  violate  a  tribal 
custom  or  code  of  ethics — he’d  soon 
find  out!  So  the  student  took  good 
care  not  to  affront  any  of  their  ideo- 
syncracies.  He  took  as  a  matter  of 
course  the  bones  that  they  inserted  into 
their  noses,  the  suckling  of  pigs  by  wo¬ 
men,  and  the  fact  that  they  preferred 
to  decorate  their  bodies  with  tattoos 
instead  of  clothing.  Of  course  he 
realized  that  customs  are  sooner  or 
later  assimilated,  that  in  time  the  so- 
called  savage  will  develop  a  craving 
for  civilization’s  gifts,  beginning  with 
chewing  gum,  the  movies,  and  picture 
magazines.  It  is  really  too  bad.  The 
student  really  likes  these  people — 
which  is  something  his  gec^aphy  in¬ 
structors  never  got  round  to  teaching 
him. 

Of  course,  there  was  much  more  to 
do  than  just  to  become  friendly  with 
the  natives.  ^  As  a  medical  technician 
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in  an  army  of  invasion,  he  felt  the 
vibrant  systoles  pulsating  lub-dub, 
lubdub,  eighty  times  to  the  minute. 
He  gave  units  of  plasma  to  victims  of 
war.  And  so,  besides  learning  about 
life,  he  came  closer  to  death.  He 
learned  that  man  can  suffer  in  the 
mind  as  well  as  in  the  body,  and  that 
the  former  is  often  more  disabling. 
Once  pain  used  to  mean  a  prick  in  his 
finger,  a  knee  bruised  through  roller 
skating,  a  mother’s  manually  admin¬ 
istered  reprimand.  Today  pain  means 
sunken  eyes,  an  inarticulate  moaning, 
a  face  dripping  with  s^eat.  And  pain 
has  brought  the  student  closer  to  his 
fellows.  He  knows  that  when  men 
suffer  together,  a  strong  bond  of  love 
is  created  between  them.  It  is  sad 
that  the  student  should  have  had  to 
learn  about  love  of  man  by  means  of 
the  catalyst  pain,  and  even  sadder  to 
think  that  when  the  pain  is  gone  the 
love,  too,  may  be  gone. 

The  war  came  to  a  close  and  our 
student,  now  a  veteran,  enrolls  at  col¬ 
lege.  He  would  like  to  have  some 
questions  answered  about  life  and  his 
recent  experiences  in  living.  Where, 
after  all,  are  the  answers  to  be  given 
if  not  at  The  University?  Well. does 
he  remember  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  walked  to  his  classes  the  first 
day  of  the  semester.  Here  he  would 
be  helped  to  think,  he  would  obtain 
insight  into  the  ways  of  people,  of  the 
earth  and  the  immeasurable  cosmos. 
Surely  this  was  not  too  much  to  ask 
of  a  college,  especially  one  so  beautiful 
as  his. 

How  spacious  the  campus  with  its 
elm-lined  walks.  How  thoughtfully 
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pre-oocupied  the  older  professors  as 
they  stroll  from  one  ivy-bedecked  hall 
to  another.  Of  what  momentous  prob¬ 
lems  are  they  inwardly  debating  ? 
And  the  younger  instructors,  paladins 
of  learning,  how  keen  the  look  in  their 
eyes.  Ag  penetrating,  thinks  the  stu¬ 
dent,  must  be  the  thoughts  that  had 
produced  such  eyes. 

Still  there  is  no  denying  that  the 
school  is  too  small  to  accommodate  the 
tremendous  enrollment.  America,  the 
student  feels,  has  not  taken  care  of 
her  youth.  True,  she  has  attempted 
to  fulfill  her  promises;  that  much  has 
to  be  admitted;  but  classes  are  much 
too  large  for  worthwhile  learning. 
Discussion  becomes  impossible.  Txx)k 
at  the  simple  mathematics  of  it:  If 
sixty  students  are  to  be  allowed  one 
question  each,  the  answers  would 
easily  take  a  minute  each.  Which 
adds  up  to  sixty  minutes — the  length 
of  the  school  period.  The  student  re¬ 
calls  Descartes’  emphasis  upon  doubt 
and  questioning  as  the  basis  for  all 
creative  thought.  But  how  can  doubt 
enter  when  there  is  only  time  for  the 
instnictor  to  lecture  and  for  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  take  down  notes?  This  is  dis¬ 
astrous,  thinks  the  student.  Surely 
instructors  are  aware  of  the  dangers 
of  rote  learning,  of  supine  acceptance 
of  another’s  thoughts. 

This  is  not  all.  Colleges  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  facilitate  the  transition  of  the 
immature  to  maturity  of  mind  able  to 
give  answer  to  the  problem — situations 
of  life.  But  is  maturity  to  be  obtained 
through  competitive  emulation  ?  Must 
one  join  in  the  race  for  high  grades, 
a  diploma,  an  award  of  ftumma  mm 
latulef  Much  more  than  these  the  stu¬ 
dent  wants  to  equip  himself  with  the 
knowledge  that  will  qualify  him  to 
assist  others.  He  visualizes  success  in 
life  in  terms  of  usefulness.  I^earning, 


he  thinks,  is  justified  by  its  fruiti 
which  should  nourish  mankind.  But 
how  can  mankind  get  nutriment  from 
credits  and  sheepskins  and  paper — 
honors  to  be  competitively  won  ? 

The  essence  of  w’ar,  he  knows  very 
well,  is  competition.  Now  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  of  him  that  he  continue  coat 
petitively.  But  how  can  he?  Why, 
the  way  in  which  students  act  toward 
each  other  is  abominable.  Never  in 
all  his  experience  overseas  had  he 
known  such  cut-throat  competition. 
Everything  is  marks,  marks,  marks  t 
That  is  what  students  talk  mainly  to 
each  other  about.  Thus — “How  did 
you  make  out  on  that  exam  ye8te^ 
day?” — “Say,  tell  me;  Is  instructor 
X  an  easy  marker  ?” — “Have  you  last 
term’s  notes  in  Physics  ?  Let  me  have 
them  and  I’ll  loan  yoji  a  set  of  exams 
in  Calculus.”  • 

The  student  ponders  concerning  the 
decency  of  this.  How  are  competitive 
incentives  to  be  reconciled  with  in¬ 
terest  in  study  for  its  own  sake  ?  The 
scientist  informs  us  that  we  are  well 
on  the  way  to  tapping  atomic  energy 
for  peacetime  use.  But  what  is  peace 
to  be  like?  Undeclared  warfare  is 
rife  on  the  campus.  Student  is  pitted 
against  student,  instructor  against  stu¬ 
dent,  professor  against  instructor,  and 
college  president  against  professor. 
True  they  are  all  careful  to  smile  at 
each  other,  to  observe  the  usual  ameni¬ 
ties  of  conversational  exchange.  But 
underneath  their  cordial  greetings  and 
solicitous  inquiries  as  to  health  is  the 
thought :  “I  wonder — is  he  getting 
ahead  of  me  ?” 

The  student  wonders  why  something 
isn’t  done  about  it.  Undergraduates 
don’t  know  any  better.  But  teachen 
surely  ought  to  know  what’s  going  on. 
Is  it  possible  that  they  are  ignorant 
that  competition  is  additive,  and  that 
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eventually  it  catapults  a  nation  into 
war  ?  Why,  it  is  as  plain  as  the  nose 
on  one’s  face-  Peace  is  only  obtain¬ 
able  through  peaceful  means  while 
periodic  blood-lettings  are  all  that  a 
competitive  education  can  produce. 

Yesterday  we  had  war  casualties. 
Today  we  have  casualties  of  peace. 
The  veteran  has  a  friend  who  is  now 
visiting  a  psychiatrist  because  he 
could  not  keep  up  with  the  rapid 
learning  pace  of  the  university.  A 
given  human  nervous  apparatus  has 
only  a  certain  amount  of  energy  avail¬ 
able  for  learning.  But  this  fact  is 
disregarded  by  most  instructors  who 
say  that  they  have  to  follow  the  sylla¬ 
bus,  that  they  must  cover  so  much 
work  in  an  allotted  time.  But  when 
an  extensive  panorama  of  information 
is  too  quickly  disclosed  to  the  mind,  it 
sees  nothing  clearly.  Details  are  not 
grasped.  Over-all  meanings  are  lost. 
That  factual  knowledge  has  been  in¬ 
creasing  by  leaps  and  bounds  ever 
since  the  Renaissance  is  undeniable. 
But  why  should  this  mean  that  all 
have  to  be  exposed  to  the  same  subject 
matter  in  the  same  length  of  time? 
T.^t  the  specialist  go  ahead ;  he  will  do 
so  whether  or  not  given  any  special 
encouragement.  But  the  rest,  average 
human  beings,  must,  if  they  are  to 
extract  good  from  their  learning,  be 
given  the  time  to  digest  and  assimi¬ 
late  what  they  have  ingested  of  facts. 
If  not,  healthy  mental  equilibrium  is 
sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  intellectual 
kleptomania  masquerading  as  scholar¬ 
ship. 

What  has  this  to  do  with  peace  edu¬ 
cation?  War  is  a  disease  and,  like 
all  diseases,  has  inceptive  and  late 
symtoms.  Competing  for  prizes  by 
political  factions,  economic  rivalry  for 
markets,  racial  and  other  forms  of 
prejudice  are  late  symptoms  of  the 


disease  which  is  war  whose  earliest 
sign  is  the  habit  of  superficial  think¬ 
ing.  When  the  mind  takes  pride  in 
its  acquaintanceship  with  many  facts 
though,  in  reality,  not  knowing  one — 
that  is,  not  knowing  the  labor  by. which 
facts  are  derived  and  how  they  are 
best  employed — it  is  started  on  the 
road  to  war.  Whatever  it  thinks,  says, 
or  does  instigates  conflict.  The  mind 
that  cannot  think  for  itself  is,  what¬ 
ever  the  number  of  degrees  it  can 
boast,  a  disseminator  of  belligerency. 
It  breeds  divisiveness.  It  produces 
declarations  of  war  to  be  followed  by 
peace  treaties  which,  because  they 
condemn  every  aggressor  but  superfi¬ 
ciality  of  mind,  lead  to  fredi  out¬ 
breaks  of  hostility.  T.<et  teachers 
therefore  treat  that  mind — after  they 
have  treated  their  own  minds.  They 
cannot  be  so  inconsistent,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  as  to  disregard  the  admonition 
of  the  wisest  Physician  of  all. 

“Education,”  wrote  Henry  Adams, 
“should  try  to  lessen  the  obstacles, 
diminish  the  friction,  invigorate  the 
energy,  and  should  train  minds  to  re¬ 
act,  not  at  haphazard,  but  by  choice, 
on  the  lines  of  force  that  attract  their 
worlds.”  This,  to  the  student’s  think¬ 
ing,  is  an  admirable  statement  of  edu¬ 
cation’s  aims.  The  purpose  of  school¬ 
ing,  as  he  interprets  Adams,  is  to 
teach  the  mind  to  select  consciously 
what  learning  it  needs  for  its  true  ad¬ 
vancement.  Choice  cannot  be  left  to 
chance,  neither  can  it  be  made  slavish¬ 
ly  dependent  upon  another’s  prescrip¬ 
tion.  I.«arning  experience  must  be 
sought  out  in  accordance  with  the 
mind’s  own  bent. 

If  the  mind  is  to  choose  on  the  basis 
of  its  particular  requirements,  it  has 
got  to  know  them.  There  can  be  no 
guesswork.  But  it  can  never  know 
its  needs  with  any  reasonable  d^ree  of 
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certainty  if  it  has  never  been  encour¬ 
aged  to  look  for  them.  That  a  peiv 
son  must  know  his  mind  if  he  is  ever 
to  achieve  a  mind  seems  evident 
enough,  but  the  student  soon  found 
out  that  knowledge  of  this  fact  was 
strangely  absent  from  lecture  room 
and  laboratory.  All  facts  were  ex¬ 
ternalized.  Thus,  history  was  pre¬ 
sented  in  one  tense,  the  past,  and  not 
in  three,  past,  present,  and  future. 
Seldom,  if  ever,  were  the  pronouns  I 
and  we  introduced ;  history,  it  seemed, 
was  concerned  only  with  he  and  they. 
Then  even  facts  directly  pertaining  to 
the  human  psyche  and  its  actions — 
those  considered  in  the  subject  of  psy¬ 
chology — were  given  such  general  im¬ 
plication  that  few  students  had  any 
realization  of  their  possible  pertinence 
to  their  problem  of  knowing  them¬ 
selves. 

What  were  the  results  of  his  formal 
schooling?  In  reviewing  his  accomp¬ 
lishments  of  the  first  semester,  the  stu¬ 
dent  found  that  though  he  had  accu¬ 
mulated  a  great  many  facts,  they  had 
not  affected  his  character  and  behavior 
in  the  slightest.  His  personality  went 
its  accustomed  ways,  his  mind  thought 
the  same  thoughts,  his  emotions  react¬ 
ed  to  situations  just  as  they  had  al¬ 
ways  done.  Even  as  a  seed  travels 
through  the  intestine  without  under¬ 
going  digestion  and  is  excreted  with¬ 
out  any  nutritive  benefit  accruing  to 
the  organism,  so,  likewise,  had  his 
work  in  college  not  affected  him  in 
the  slightest. 

That  the  unexamined  life  is  not  a 
life  worth  living  is  very  true,  but  it 
does  not  go  far  enough.  A  life  that 
takes  no  interest  in  itself  and  its  ac¬ 
tions  except  as  these  promise  to  gratify 
exploitative  motives  is  a  life  that  goes 
towards  death  and  on  its  way,  can  ex¬ 


perience  only  disappointment,  and 
eventual  helplessness.  ^ 

Again  we  are  brought  to  the  prob- 
lem  of  war.  What  is  the  certain  sequel 
of  opportunistic  drift?  It  is  a  life  of 
failure  whether  for  individual  or 
group.  The  more  drift,  the  more  ce^ 
tainty  of  a  drastic  penalty.  It  is  at 
simple  as  that.  Competition  is  a  form 
of  drift.  Though  some  justify  it  as  a  " 
dependable  means  to  progress,  it  never 
attains  its  goal.  And  why?  Because 
for  mankind,  in  contrast  to  the  brute 
creation,  progress  forever  depends 
upon  collaboration  through  intelli¬ 
gence.  Another  instance  of  drift  is 
the  presentation  of  superficially  ex¬ 
amined  facts  whose  more  obscure 
causes  are  given  scant  consideration. 

It  exercises  but  one  function  of  the 
mind,  its  aptitude  for  memorizing, 
while  neglecting  the  rest  of  its  func¬ 
tions. 

It  seems,  then,  that  the  veteran  can¬ 
not  rely  upon  higher  institutions  of 
learning  to  help  him  to  find  answers 
to  those  questions  which  puzzled  him 
overseas.  He  confesses  to  consider¬ 
able  disappointment.  Though  he  in¬ 
tends  to  continue  with  academic 
schooling,  he  does  not  see  much  hope 
in  it.  Perhaps  it  will  help  him  in 
his  vocational  adjustment.  He  hopes 
so  but  even  of  this  he  is  not  certain. 
He  would  prefer  to  end  upon  a  mor^ 
optimistic  note  but  he  sees  no  advan¬ 
tage  in  juggling  either  with  words  or 
the  realities  they  symbolize.  The  fact 
is  that  the  student  intends  to  become 
a  physician.  Should  he  be  fortunate 
enough  to  become  one,  he  intends  to 
do  then  what  he  has  attempted  to  do 
here — to  see  a  condition  of  dysfuno- 
tioning  as  it  actually  operates  and  on 
this  basis  of  actuality  to  proceed  fur¬ 
ther. 

R.  F.  . 


World  Education  for 

World  War  Veterans 


During  the  years  of  the  past 
war,  our  armed  forces  had  to  be 
truly  omnivorous.  For  obvious 
reasons  they  had  to  take  men  and  wo¬ 
men  from  every  social,  economic  and 
educational  category.  People  were  en¬ 
listed  who  had  graduated  from  uni¬ 
versities,  along  with  others  who  had 
not  attained  the  reading  standards  of 
even  the  fourth  grade.  Mechanics, 
farmers,  business  executives  and 
school  teachers  entered  military  serv¬ 
ice  by  the  millions.  As  soldiers,  sail¬ 
ors  and  marines  these  people  had  to 
be  drilled  and  trained  to  accomplish 
but  one  mission,  to  win  the  war. 

This  mission  has  been  accomplished. 
Veterans  have  been  returning  to  their 
shops,  their  farms,  their  oflSces  and 
their  schools  with  the  feeling,  bolster¬ 
ed  by  the  formal  certification,  that 
they  have  served  honorably,  honestly 
and  faithfully.  Now,  however,  the 
veterans  are  recruits  in  a  new  struggle. 

As  millions  of  ex-soldiers,  ex-sailors 
and  ex-marines,  they  must  accomplish 
another  mission,  to  win  the  peace. 

Certainly  if  the  efforts  to  achieve 
a  just  and  lasting  peace  are  to  be  re¬ 
warded  with  victory,  they  must  be  pur¬ 
sued  as  honorably  and  faithfully  as 
were  the  concerted  efforts  to  achieve 
a  total  victory.  So  much  is  obvious. 
The  struggle,  however,  cannot  be 
waged  on  land,  upon  the  sea  nor  in 
the  air.  It  has  to  be  fought  and  won 
in  the  hearts  of  men.  Hence  it  is 
clear  that  just  as  fighting  won  the 
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war,  education  must  preserve  the 
peace. 

It  follows,  moreover,  that  the  type 
of  education  required  must  be  one  aim¬ 
ed  at  knowing  not  so  much  facts  as 
|)eople.  Knowledge  of  people  best 
comes  from  meeting  people,  living  and 
mingling  with  them.  Ideas  can  be 
effective  only  when  freely  interchang¬ 
ed.  Hence  this  new  education  must 
be  world  wide  in  scope.  It  has  to 
reach  and  affect  all  of  the  people,  not 
just  the  few  who  are  officially  charged 
with  the  maintaining  of  peace.  Other¬ 
wise  it  must  surely  fail.  For  how  can 
the  lion  ever  learn  to  lie  down  with 
the  lamb  until  he  has  learned  to  live 
with  the  lamb,  to  understand  the  ways 
of  the  lamb? 

Since  the  veterans  have  become,  in 
every  phase  of  our  national  life  in¬ 
cluding  that  of  education,  America’s 
most  promising  citizens,  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  examine  how  well  equipped 
they  are  to  perform  this  task  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  world  safe  for  those  who  want 
to  live  in  peace.  Upon  superficial  ex¬ 
amination  they  do  not  seem  to  be  too 
well  prepared.  Upon  closer  view, 
however,  they  show  potentialities 
which,  though  latent,  are  not  unequal 
to  the  task. 

During  the  war,  for  instance,  men 
had  to  be  trained  so  quickly  for  such 
a  variety  of  complex  functions  that 
little  time  was  left  for  additional  edu¬ 
cation.  The  energies  and  facilities  of 
our  armed  forces  had  to  be  concen- 
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trated  upon  training  men  to  be  pilots, 
radar  operators,  machinists,  riflemen 
and  such.  The  training  given  was 
strictly  functional,  aimed  at  winning 
the  war  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 
Even  when  the  facilities  of  the  colleges 
and  universities  were  utilized,  as  in 
the  Army  Specialized  Training  Pro¬ 
gram  and  the  Navy  V  programs,  the 
aim  had  to  be  functional.  The  person¬ 
nel  of  our  colleges  had  the  full  time 
task  of  training  men  in  the  scientific 
and  mathematical  skills  go  essential  in 
technological  warfare.  That  was  their 
function,  and  no  more. 

Yet  the  Army  was  able  to  devote  a 
certain  amount  of  its  time  and  facili¬ 
ties  toward  educating  its  soldiers  to 
understand  their  allies.  Special  in¬ 
formation  films  were  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  and  widely  distributed  amongst 
the  troops.  Of  them  all,  the  “Why 
We  Fight”  series  was  really  excellent. 
With  the  same  skill  that  had  gone  in¬ 
to  the  preparation  of  its  technical 
training  films,  the  Army  showed  why 
and  how  not  only  we  Americans,  but 
our  Chinese,  British,  Russian  and 
other  allies  as  well,  were  fighting  and 
dying.  By  concentrating  upon  the 
hardships  and  the  heroism  of  the  many 
people,  both  soldier  and  civilian,  who 
were  caught  up  in  the  war,  the  films 
of  this  “Why  We  Fight”  series  proved 
to  be  poignantly  dramatic. 

In  addition  a  series  of  Information 
and  Education  pamphlets  on  a  variety 
of  current  topics  were  prepared  for  the 
troops.  Many  of  these  pamphlets  were 
devoted  to  a  more  objective  under¬ 
standing  of,  and  a  better  insight  into, 
the  ways  of  tbe  people  fighting  on  our 
side.  Effectively  written  and  highly 
readable,  they  served  a  fine  purpose 
in  thus  helping  to  introduce  our  sol¬ 
diers  to  the  citizens  of  other  nations. 


Eventually,  of  course,  most  of  ths 
men  in  our  armed  forces  did  not  need 
movies  nor  pamphlets  to  introduce 
them  to  our  allies.  They  met  these 
people  personally,  often  under  com¬ 
mon  conditions  of  danger.  These  ex¬ 
periences  of  overseas  service  form  the 
crux  of  the  problem  of  how  best  to 
educate  the  veterans  for  world  unde^ 
standing.  For  it  is  very  easy  to  take 
too  much  for  granted. 

Many  soldiers,  for  instance,  who 
were  given  the  opportunity  to  live 
with  families  in  England  and  France 
came  to  realize  that  they  shared  with 
their  hosts  similar,  even  the  same, 
hopes.  They  had  the  chance  to  learn 
at  first  hand  that  citizens  of  other 
lands  want  to  live  again  in  a  world 
free  from  fear,  free  to  hope.  They 
visited  concentration  camps.  They 
saw  seared  and  bombed  out  cities.  Bj 
talking  with  people  who  had  suffered, 
they  learned  the  lesson  of  what  they 
saw  around  them. 

Other  soldiers  too  saw ;  but  they  did 
not  learn.  These  men  overseas  had 
but  one  objective,  to  get  it  over  and 
get  back.  Yet  this  attitude  was  nat¬ 
ural.  Few  men  with  their  personal 
and  cultural  ties  here  at  home  could 
have  any  other.  Few  indeed  are  the 
men,  soldiers  or  civilians,  capable  of 
the  great  efforts  needed  for  even  the 
attempt  to  understand  a  Chineee 
coolie,  whose  language  is  so  alien  to 
their  own,  or  to  approach  with  genu¬ 
ine  friendship  a  French  peasant,  em¬ 
aciated  and  repulsively  fifthy  after 
four  long  years  of  occupation. 

The  miseries  of  civilians  were, 
therefore,  not  viewed  with  too  much 
sympathy.  We  soldiers  had  miseriee 
of  our  own  which,  because  they  were 
our  own,  were  felt  so  much  more  in¬ 
tensely.  We  too  lived  on  short  rt- 
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tions.  We  too  had  to  dig  in  the 
ground  for  shelter.  Often  we  too  were 
exhausted  and  dirty,  charged  with 
debilitating  emotion.  Above  all,  we 
always  were  thousands  of  miles  from 
home.  So  why  should  we  soldiers 
feel  especially  sorry  for  others?  Not 
that  we  meant  to  be  callous:  it  was 
just  that  we  wanted  to  escape  from 
the  sorry  mess  that  was  Europe  and 
return  home. 

As  a  result,  most  of  our  returned 
veterans  possess  no  profound  convic- 
titms  on  the  ways  of  preserving  peace. 
They  have  seen  war  without  under^ 
standing  how  to  work  to  prevent  it. 
Although  they  have  seen  the  peoples 
of  the  world  in  their  many  hours  of 
suflFering,  the  memory  has  been  allow¬ 
ed  to  fade.  They  have  returned  home 
filled  with  the  joy  of  getting  back, 
anxious  to  leave  behind  disheartening 
memories  and  the  people  who  created 
those  memories. 

In  addition,  the  problems  of  per¬ 
sonal  rehabilitation  here  at  home  have 
consumed  so  much  of  the  veterans’ 
time  and  attention  that  they  have  little 
opportunity  to  think  at  length  of  the 
problems  of  those  they  have  but  re¬ 
cently  lived  with  and  fought  for.  The 
simple  necessities  of  getting  a  home, 
earning  an  adequate  livelihood  and 
starting  a  family  have  become  major 
problems  for  the  veterans.  The  ele¬ 
mentary  needs  of  the  present  take  pre¬ 
cedence  over  the  general  need  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  basis  for  peace  in  ^he  future. 
It  is  to  be  expected  that  personal  prob¬ 
lems  must  come  first. 

Yet  there  are  saving  features  in 
this  picture  of  the  attitude  of  most  of 
our  veterans.  The  saving,  however, 
must  be  accomplished  by  far  sighted 
educators.  The  veterans  cannot  do  it 
unaided. 


One  saving  feature  is  that  no  one 
who  has  returned  from  the  war  has 
any  desire  to  go  through  its  horrors 
all  over  again.  He  want  his  children 
to  be  spared  worse  experiences  than 
even  he  knew.  Since  the  veterans 
know  that  war  is  hell,  they  must  now 
be  shown  that  peace  can  be  paradise. 
This  will  to  secure  peace  must  be 
utilized  and  not  be  allowed  to  disi- 
pate.  Therein  lies  the  first  challenge 
to  the  conscientious  educator. 

A  second  saving  feature  is  the  fact 
that  veterans  have  seen  people  the 
world  over.  They  have  been  sent  to 
every  far  corner  of  the  globe  and  they 
have  seen  people  struggle  and  suffer. 
It  remains  for  judicious  teachers  to 
show  the  veterans  how  to  understand 
what  they  have  seen.  The  pictures  are 
in  their  minds,  sharply  etched,  vivid 
and  real.  Only  the  commentary  needs 
to  be  supplied.  Therein  lies  the  sec¬ 
ond  challenge  to  the  conscientious 
educator. 

Fortunately,  the  facilities  for  meet¬ 
ing  these  challenges  are  now  available. 
To  take  but  one  instance,  there  are  the 
educational  benefits  of  the  G.  I.  Bill 
of  Rights.  At  present  the  colleges  and 
universities  of  our  country  are  over 
crowded  with  veterans  seeking  an  edu¬ 
cation.  Perhaps  never  again  will 
teachers  be  able  to  instruct  so  many 
who  are  so  anxious  to  learn.  What 
can  they  be  taught  of  world  amity  that 
they  will  long  remember? 

In  the  relative  quiet  and  security  of 
the  American  classroom,  student  vet¬ 
erans  can  be  led  to  look  back  upon 
their  overseas  experiences  in  well- 
balanced  perspective.  Under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  intelligent  teaching,  they 
can  be  helped  not  only  to  recall  the 
events  of  the  war,  but  to  learn  how 
to  understand  them.  Once  the  vet- 
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erang  feel  secure  in  their  own  homes, 
in  their  own  country,  they  can  be 
taught  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from 
the  strain  and  fatigue  of  combat 
abroad.  Detached  from  the  people 
who  suflFered,  they  can  be  taught  to 
understand  them.  For  wisdom  as 
well  as  poetry  can  take  its  origin  from 
emotion  recollected  in  tranquillity. 

DiflFerent  veterans  have  had  differ¬ 
ent  experiences.  With  the  aid  of  a 
skillful  teacher  they  can,  in  classroom 
discussions,  in  forums  and  svmposi- 
ums,  so  pool  their  knowledge  and 
opinions  that  a  common  lesson  can  be 
learned  by  all.  It  is  a  simple  lesson 
too,  and  obvious  to  veterans  and  civil¬ 
ians  alike.  We  must  all  work  out  a 
way  of  living  together  or  we  shall  all 
perish  together.  The  atom  bomb  has 
made  that  point  quite  clear. 

As  a  definite  means  for  learning 
how  to  live  together  with  others,  vet¬ 
erans  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
travel  abroad,  this  time  as  students. 
Fortunately,  the  G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights 
provides  for  study  in  foreign  univer¬ 
sities.  The  services  of  other  educa¬ 
tional  agencies  that  grant  travel  fel¬ 
low-ships  and  exchange  scholarships 
must  be  utilized  to  the  fullest  possi¬ 
ble  extent,  as  well.  No  opportunity 
can  be  overlooked  to  provide  means 
for  travel.  In  this  respect,  however, 
a  word  of  caution  is  important.  Trav¬ 
el  and  study  abroad  cannot  now  be  a 
matter  of  getting  acquainted  with 
cnimbling  monuments  of  culture. 
They  must  now  be  a  definite  means  of 
getting  acquainted  with  living  people. 
For  living  with  people  is  the  surest 
means  of  producing  understanding  of 
people.  And  understanding  of  people 
is  the  surest  means  of  producing 
peace. 


Certainly  the  proposed  World  Uni¬ 
versity  of  the  United  Nations  Educa¬ 
tional,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Orgtxh 
ization  can  be  of  invaluable  assistance 
in  such  an  educational  program.  In 
such  a  university  the  peoples  of  the 
world  would  be  uniting  their  efforts 
for  just  such  a  common  aim  as  every 
conscientious,  thinking  person  wants. 
In  fact,  this  program  of  mutual  unde^ 
standing  must  be  universal  or  it  will 
fail.  For  just  as  Americans  must 
make  a  concerted  effort  to  understand 
other  peoples,  they  must  make  a  con¬ 
certed  effort  to  understand  us  as  well. 
This  process  of  education  cannot  be 
one-sided. 

Those  people  who  were  our  allies  in 
Europe  and  in  Asia  must  learn  about 
Americans  as  they  live  at  home,  and 
in  this  their  own  teachers  and  leaden 
must  instruct  them.  They  must  have 
every  opportunity  to  visit  with  us  here 
in  America,  to  exchange  ideas  with  us 
freely  and  honestly.  They  must  be 
given  the  chance,  to  learn  from  us  and 
about  us,  even  as  we  strive  to  learn 
from  and  about  them. 

Frankly,  it  is  not  enough  that  edu¬ 
cators  devise  an  instructional  program 
for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  American 
ex-G.  I.’s,  nor  for  the  exclusive  bene¬ 
fit  of  Americans  only.  The  lessons  of 
war  and  peace  must  be  mastered  and 
taken  to  heart  by  the  ex-soldiers  of 
every  country.  They  must  be  taught 
by  teachers  the  world  over.  They  must 
be  learned  by  every  person  potentially 
capable  of  starting  a  next  war.  After 
all,  it  takes  only  one  to  start  a  war; 
but  it  takes  everyone  to  keep  the  peace. 

Merrill  S.  Liftoi 
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WE  are  portentously  told  by 
many  of  our  educators  that  the 
civilization  of  the  fture,  as  set 
forth  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  depends 
upon  the  outcome  of  a  race  between 
education  and  catastrophe;  they  fui^ 
ther  give  us  to  understand,  either  di¬ 
rectly  or  in  a  roundabout  manner,  that 
those  credited  with  the  title  of  teacher 
are  the  pilots  that  know  and  show  the 
way  to  intelligence. 

Yet  there  is  this  possibility  to  be 
considered ;  that  our  systems  of  educa¬ 
tion  are  related  to  catastrophe ;  in  fact, 
that  the  education  we  know  and  the 
catastrophe  we  fear  are  one  and  the 
same  aggressor.  Is  it  not  true  that 
following  the  ugly  disembowlings  of 
1914-18,  the  school-masters  of  Eng¬ 
land  were  wont  to  assert  that  the  war 
had  been  won  upon  the  playing  fields 
of  Eton  ?  But  wars  are  won — and  lost 
as  well — upon  the  playing  fields  of 
bourgeois,  proletarian,  and  fascist 
Etons  the  world  over;  not  merely  by 
a  thorny  treaty  of  Versailles  or  the 
assassination  of  a  Franz  Ferdinand  at 
Serejevo. 

At  periods  of  acute  stress  such  as 
prelude,  accompany,  or  follow  active 
warfare,  one  finds  a  swarm  of  sugges¬ 
tions  spread  abroad  by  well-meaning 
educators  to  the  droning  effect  that 
what  is  needed  to  save  us  from  future 
visitations  of  barbarity  are  “Parlia¬ 
ments  of  Wisdom,”  “An  International 
Brain,”  “A  United  Nations  Ministry 
of  Education,”  and  the  like. 

Such  proposals  are  usually  greeted 
with  respect.  A  susceptible  public  de¬ 
lights  in  such  bits  of  biographic  in¬ 


formation  as  the  names  and  national}* 
ties  of  the  distinguished  apothecariai 
to  be  charged  with  the  preparation  of 
the  miraculous  unguent  guaranteed  to 
heal  the  cuts  and  bruises  of  a  battered 
humanity  once  and  for  all.  After 
every  war  there  is  always  tragi-comie 
curiosity  as  to  what  steps  will  be  taken 
by  our  intellectual  chieftains  to  coun¬ 
ter  the  blusterings  and  misdeeds  of 
bad  men.  Each  time  hostilities  be¬ 
tween  nations  come  to  a  temporary 
halt,  the  public  is  assured  in  monu¬ 
mental  expositions  defending  the  soy- 
ereignty  of  right  over  wrong  that 
clearer  insight  into  the  occasions  of 
human  error  has  been  gained,  with 
particular  stress  upon  the  great  part 
to  be  played  by  education  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  It  should  not,  however,  be  ove^ 
looked  that  the  present  is  the  future 
in  the  making,  that  conditions  in  the 
present  are  always  consummated  in 
the  future,  whether  close  or  far,  which 
information  might  help  to  restrain  our 
insensible  hopes  in  regard  to  it. 

Let  us  reflect  for  a  moment.  Are 
the  educators  in  whom  rest  our  hopes 
for  a  better  civilization  prepared  for 
the  task?  The  work  is  tremendoti 
but  can  they  collectively  have  more 
merit  than  they  had  individually? 
Two  minds  are  not  always  better  than 
one,  at  least,  not  any  two  minds,  for 
if  mediocre  they  are  twice  as  poor  in 
result,  while  a  bushel  of  the  same  is 
many  times  poorer. 

But  if  our  educators  are  really  of 
outstanding  calibre,  why  then  are  they 
always  so  late  in  averting  disaster? 
To  have  yesterday  prevented  the  ni- 
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tions  from  being  drawn  into  battle 
would  be  oonaistent  with  their  claim 
to  being  able  to  do  so  today  and  to¬ 
morrow.  If  education  does  a  great 
deal  of  good,  some  of  that  good  should 
have  become  manifest  in  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  injustice  and  war — of  which 
there  is  no  noticeable  evidence.  Had 
schools  taught  instructively  the  world 
over,  the  effects  of  education  could 
never  have  been  ejtpressed  in  the  bar¬ 
gaining  optimisms  followed  by  the 
fear  and  panic  of  people  who,  through 
obsessions  forced  into  being  by  incite¬ 
ment,  left  the  attacked  to  be  devoured 
by  the  attacker.  One  brother-nation 
after  another  could  not  have  been  sac¬ 
rificed  through  an  oily-worded  brother¬ 
liness  carrying  no  weight  beyond  the 
frontier.  It  should  be  understood — if 
wars  are  to  show  human  incapacity  to 
give  utterance  to  intelligence  from 
whence  they  come — that  in  every  age 
of  war  the  aggressor  is  only  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  this  failure  on  the  part  of  edu¬ 
cation. 

For  this  reason  it  is  not  enough  for 
educators  of  all  ranks  to  cry:  “Let 
there  be  light  I”  without  preparing  the 
lamps  that  are  themselves  to  give  light 
that  it  may  be  spread  roundabout. 
Until  such  light  is  spread  by  the 
school,  the  world  will  never  cease  with 
vain  reproaches,  consolations,  and 
solutions.  What  are  these  but  the 
usual  aftermaths  of  every  arbitrament 
by  sword  whose  adjustments,  though 
praised  with  word  and  music,  cannot 
enduringly  rid  the  world  of  its  war¬ 
rior-legions  ?  They  will  not  so  die  in 
the  failure  of  such  adjustments  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  inexperienced  of  all  ages  to 
steer  clear  of  what  binds  humanity  to 
strife  and  to  renounce  all  factitious 
explanations  thereof. 

Through  our  abusive  oratory  direct¬ 


ed  against  imperialists,  industrialists, 
the  proletariat  and  other  factions,  we 
of  the  school  take  neither  the  courage 
nor  the  opportunity  to  find  the  real 
reasons  for  external  conflict.  Thereby 
new  versions  of  old  controversies  are 
again  created  in  which  it  is  impossible 
to  find  the  right  direction  that  would 
bring  us  in  opposition  with  the  factual 
answer — not  to  forget  our  practical 
part  in  applying  it — to  our  as  yet  ob¬ 
scurely  defined  questionings.  That  an¬ 
swer  is  not  nor  can  be  known  to  us 
until  we  stand  unprejudiced  with  re¬ 
gard  to  our  part  in  bringing  conflict 
into  being.  But  this  is  hardly  possible 
to  our  present  state  of  mental  delusion, 
of  ignorance  as  eager  for  vindication 
as  it  is  oblivious  to  its  hankering  for 
exploitative  powers. 

To  say  that  crime  does  not  pay 
will  never  lead  to  the  extermination 
of  crime.  The  fact  is  that  no¬ 
thing  changes  fundamentally  until  we 
change.  It  is  also  clear  that  nothing 
has  so  changed  judging  by  the  per¬ 
sistency  with  which  we  fall  foul  of 
each  other.  Hence,  all  the  exposition 
of  crime  in  the  school  of  which  war 
is  the  greatest,  being  mass  crime,  is 
useless  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
has  not  the  power  to  educate  so  long 
as  the  mind  of  the  pupil  is  not  helped 
to  become  less  nescient  to  its  ignor¬ 
ance.  Indeed,  so  contrary  is  our 
traumatic  instruction  to  the  enlighten¬ 
ing,  educative  quality  we  endow  it 
with,  that  a  renascence  of  crime  is 
rather  produced  out  of  imitation  root¬ 
ed  in  humanity’s  perverse  suscepti¬ 
bility  to  crime.  Which  cannot  be 
otherwise  so  long  as  this  and  other 
susceptibilities  are  not  focussed  upon 
by  an  education  dealing  with  more 
than  tangential  information  that  while 
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auxiliary  to  thinking,  is  never  think¬ 
ing  in  itself. 

It  is  not  mere  opinion  to  maintain 
that  the  thoughtless  child  is  not  un- 
teachable.  It  can  be  taught  the  same 
truth  as  the  reflective  one.  The 
approach  varies  but  not  the  genuine 
understanding  of  it  provided  the  road 
thereto  is  directly  taken  and  follow'jd. 
But  it  cannot  be  found,  whether  by 
civilization  or  thougthless  child, 
through  discussion  of  enormous  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  classroom  which  even  the 
enormous  brains  of  the  faculty  seem 
so  far  to  have  been  unable  to  solve.  It 
is  identical  misdirection  to  present  to 
students,  as  the  basis  for  such  discus¬ 
sion,  the  latest  journalistic  revelation, 
brewed  out  of  slaughter,  of  crime  and 
retribution,  of  politics  and  incredible 
dreams  of  economy.  As  the  result,  the 
impersonal  witness  can  actually  see 
brains  seething  with  hysteria,  this  fol¬ 
lowed  by  intellectual  crusades  on  be¬ 
half  of  brotherhood,  the  love  of  man, 
and  the  unlimited  increase  of  social 
justice. 

While  it  is  obvious  that  such  ma¬ 
terials,  provided  their  exposition  is 
not  productive  of  dissonant  prattle, 
have  their  place  in  teaching,  it  is 
equally  obvious  that  by  so  paranoic  a 
method  of  presenting  information,  to¬ 
day’s  child  who  is  the  child  of  tomor¬ 
row’s  world,  will  grow  more  petulant, 
more  headstrong,  more  cursed  by 
egotism,  and  so  more  delinquent,  in¬ 
stead  of  finding  blessedness  in  under¬ 
standing.  If  materially  rich,  he  can 
only  be  as  a  crucible  outwardly  sheet¬ 
ed  with  gold  but  inside  corroding. 

So  long  as  man’s  words  belie  his 
thoughts  and  these  his  actions,  there 
can  exist  neither  truth  nor  confidence 
for  him.  We  should  beware  of  word- 
criers.  They  have  better  lungs  than 


minds.  But  though  a  good  bellom 
fans  a  flame  higher,  it  cannot  ignits 
one. 

That  we  are  the  creatures  of  the 
word-crier  in  us  can  be  seen  in  the 
argumentativeness  we  constantly  dem¬ 
onstrate  over  vital  issues  in  the  school 
Though  the  work  of  education  is  tre¬ 
mendous,  we  hold  sessions  where  in¬ 
stead  of  pooling  our  minds  for  the 
sake  of  reaching  intelligence  begin¬ 
nings  concerning  the  work  at  hand, 
we  oppose  each  other  though  nothing 
can  come  of  this.  Instead  of  desiring 
to  share  our  experiences  through  mn- 
tual  consideration  so  as  to  clarify 
them,  we  obstruct  clarification  by  in¬ 
vectives,  voiced  or  smouldering,  with 
interims  of  passive  acquiescence  dur¬ 
ing  explanations  of  routine  matters. 

These  signs  of  .  mental  miasma 
which  are  especially  noticeable  close 
before,  during,  and  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  war,  find  official  sanction  in 
the  school  through  encouragement  of 
methods  of  teaching  and  learning  that 
have  passed  from  the  old  order  of 
bullying  to  ways  of  mental  exhibition¬ 
al  ism,  so  characteristic  of  the  “en¬ 
livened”  classroom  of  today.  But  just 
as  the  old  methods  of  suppression  hare 
failed  us  in  their  projected  goal  of 
mindfulness  and  independent  think¬ 
ing,  so  have  the  new  methods  of  men¬ 
tal  j)opgunnery.  With  the  exception 
of  a  few  whose  intelligence  is  always 
regarded  with  envy,  if  not  suspicion, 
by  the  crowd-mind,  we  are  forced  to 
admit  that  any  substantial  signs  of  in¬ 
telligence,  the  staff  of  human  progress, 
are  still  dreadfully  absent  in  our 
graduates. 

Yet  while  there  is  still  all  the  time 
in  which  to  learn,  there  is  none  in 
which  to  forestall  it. 

Come  now,  professor,  wherever  yon 
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be,  how  have  you  worked  to  gain  your 
position  ?  And  you,  dear  superintend¬ 
ent  or  principal,  everywhere,  have  you 
not  be^  playing  at  a  game  of  chess 
in  order  to  reach  your  position  of 
authority  ?  How  much  have  you  real¬ 
ly  thought  about  how  best  to  secure 
intelligence  in  others?  And  are  not 
most  of  us  instructors,  we,  the  light 
of  the  world,  slightly  selfish  dreamers, 
distinguished  from  the  ordinary  bus¬ 
iness  man  who  also  follows  a  dream 
and  is  faithful  to  it,  only  by  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  occupation,  not  of  mind- 
quality?  Are  we  not  as  avid  pedlars 
of  knowledge  as  he  is  of  merchandise 
and  for  exactly  the  same  ends?  We 
should  not  be  surprised,  then,  when 
intelligence,  in  spite  of  our  fulsome 
praise  of  it,  remains  inarticulate  in 
us  as  in  our  graduates  so  that  in  due 
time  humanity  reaps  the  whirlwind 
instead  of  peace,  the  crown  of  victory. 

Peace  is  of  the  mind  but  the  mind 
that  is  wanting  in  intelligence  can 
have  no  peace.  While  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  find  peace,  to  find  active 
intelligence,  it  is  possible  though  never 
when  the  maintenance  of  the  economic 
structure  comes  prior  to  that  of  intel¬ 
ligence.  But  as  we  prove  the  attain¬ 
ability  of  intelligence,  the  rest,  the 
maintenance  and  improvement  in 
plenteous  profusion  of  what  we  have 
of  material  things,  inevitably  follows. 

Once  the  independently  thinking 
mind  is  seen  in  right  perspective  as 
the  first  concern  of  any  forward  look¬ 
ing  society,  it  becomes  impossible  to 
frame  this  fact  by  present  moldings 
of  economics.  While  this  would  mean 
that  economics,  as  all  branches  of  sci¬ 
ence,  would  eventually  be  governed  by 
moral  interests,  these  would  be  found 
more  practical  than  those  now  govern¬ 
ing.  It  is  as  certain,  moreover,  that 


if  production  and  distribution  are  to 
be  conducted  upon  a  truly  scientific 
basis,  they  cannot  at  any  time  lend 
themselves  to  exploitative  abuse  which, 
because  it  paralyzes  man’s  natural  con¬ 
fidence  in  man  instead  of  affirming  its 
reality,  is  as  unscientific  and  counter 
to  truth  as  it  is  immoral. 

That  humanity  may  not  altogether 
be  confounded  by  ignorance  to  suffer 
the  lash  of  exploitation  in  all  its  fury, 
those  who  teach  must  see  the  sense  of 
foregoing  all  contentious  instruction 
in  whose  train  follows  every  kind  of 
Circean  appeal  to  the  insipid  part  of 
human  nature  by  press,  cinema,  poli¬ 
tics,  business,  and  so  on.  Educators 
who  can  play  a  first  and  leading  part 
in  teaching  thought  and  not  this  or 
that  doctrine,  must  bring  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  individual  to  the 
knowledge  that  the  struggle  is,  has 
been,  and  always  will  be  with  him¬ 
self  until  freedom  from  clever  though 
unillumined  thinking  has  been  achiev¬ 
ed.  The  characteristic  of  all  such 
limited  and  limiting  thinking  is  that 
it  seeks  always  to  conquer  an  outside 
foe  and  by  so  doing  leaves  the  arch¬ 
enemy,  the  origin  of  all  enemies — ig¬ 
norance,  the  murderer — all  powerful. 

So  that  while  the  leaders  of  war 
call  emphatically  for  elimination,  its 
inceptive  elements  that  are  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  mind  and  behavior 
of  each  of  us  (since  these  make  war 
possible),  constitute  the  weightiest 
problem  to  our  civilization,  one  that 
could  actually  be  solved  by  the  teacher 
who  knows  how  to  make  of  minds  not 
foxholes  hut  spaces  for  light. 

But  there  is  a  side  of  us  to  which 
we  give  little  or  no  attention,  which 
we  seldom,  out  of  incoherent  attitudes 
thereto,  are  inclined  to  investigate, 
and  that  is  the  building  of  conscious- 
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ness  which  can  appeal  to  the  essentials 
of  life,  testing  everything  done  as  to 
its  pure  value,  freed  from  the  ethical 
departures  of  the  temple  courts.  It 
is  only  when  consciousness,  through 
observation  of  the  self,  gains  in  versa¬ 
tility  and  range  whereby  it  transcends 
the  trammels  of  accepted  fact  and  of 
reason  limited  by  such  fact,  that  it  be¬ 
comes  a  clear-eyed  watcher  of  our 
ideas,  impressions,,  beliefs,  and  ac¬ 
tions,  in  short,  of  all  the  categories  and 
effects  of  thought. 

It  then  expands  the  universe  in 
man.  In  everything  done  conscious¬ 
ness  sees  to  it  that  no  self-deceptions 
take  place  unbeknown  to  him  by 
bringing  his  attention  to  whatsoever 
he  does,  so  that  the  meaning  of  every¬ 
thing  done  becomes  more  and  more 
conscious  in  him  until  nothing  of  it 
remains  undeciphered.  Whatever  his 
pursuits,  their  paths,  whether  straight, 
curved,  or  crooked,  become  apparent  to 
him  without  camouflaging  irrationali- 
zations.  Because  he  is  witness  to  his 
own  plottings,  gloss^diplomacies,  par¬ 
tialities,  crimes,  no  less  than  to  his 
incorrupt  behavior;  in  short,  to  the 
truth  of  every  detail  concerning  him¬ 
self;  he  is  no  longer  deaf  and  blind 
to  what  he  does.  Understanding  him¬ 
self,  as  others,  less  and  less  personally, 
he  is  no  longer  restricted  to  the  Lili- 
putian  perspective  of  ^otism.  No 
matter  what  his  way  of  earning  a  live¬ 
lihood,  he  will  never  subordinate  char¬ 
acter  to  its  benefits.  Instead,  he  will 
try  to  adapt  the  latter  to  character  so 
that  thoughtful  living,  ceasing  to  be 
the  temporary  resolve  of  a  chastening, 
becomes  a  naturally  developed  func¬ 
tion  of  his  everyday  living. 

Yet  there  is  still  the  unrepentent 
attempt  in  schools  to  shape  character 
through  subject  matter,  that  is,  in  his¬ 


tory  through  the  knowledge  of  men 
eminent  in  framing  events,  in  sciense 
through  the  empiric  technique  of  lab¬ 
oratory  work,  in  physical  trainiag 
through  exercises  in  competitive  sport, 
and  so  forth,  all  these  infused  with 
complex  anticipations  of  receiving 
honors.  Indeed,  were  it  not  for  en- 
obled  bribery,  interest  in  any  subject 
of  the  curriculum  from  kindergartsi 
to  graduate  school  would  remain  con¬ 
spicuously  absent  with  most. 

As  a  rule,  then,  a  person  will  not 
even  show  the  usual  manufactured 
good  character  unless  there  is  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  an  adequate  reward  based 
uj)on  his  estimate  of  the  value  of  any 
action.  lie  will  also  occasionally  re¬ 
fuse  to  lend  himself  to  any  of  the 
myriad  yet  basically  identical  cxprei- 
sions  of  criminality  but  only  bccauie 
he  is  persuaded  that  such  and  such  an 
act  will  make  serious  inroads  upon 
what  he  conceives  to  be  his  safety. 
Both  of  these  motivations  are  usually 
accepted  as  signs  of  good  character  in 
the  failure  to  penetrate  the  intricate 
network  of  sulxjonscious  scheming 
which  offers  fictitious  forms  of  cha^ 
acter  as  the  real  and,  just  as  often,  the 
real  as  the  fictitious,  in  both  in.stanoei 
the  real  being  beyond  conceptual 
grasp. 

It  may  be  more  comprehensible  now 
that  current  ways  of  instructiem, 
though  given  to  build  character,  will 
never  fulfill  such  expectation  but  only 
keep  alive,  out  of  the  seeking  for  ma¬ 
terial  conquests,  the  prodigious  fai- 
cination  for  illusory  reward.  All  thii 
results  in  the  dispersion  of  thought 
which,  while  momentarily  gratifying; 
in  good  time  brings  us  surely  to  grief 
for  what  is  the  illusory  reward  we 
crave  but  the  hook  hidden  in  the  en¬ 
chanting  bait  to  catch  the  eager  fiaht 
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Unless  education  ministers  to  hu¬ 
manity  in  a  new  spirit  of  learning,  it 
will  never  succeed  in  leading  it  out  of 
limitless  distrust  and  insatiable  greed 
to  a  closer  community  where  ancient 
barriers  of  caste  and  creed,  in  alliance 
with  newer  occasions  of  animosity, 
have  no  longer  place  in  that  awaken¬ 
ing  to  thought  which  ever  waits  to 
illumine  the  world.  Despite  our  opti¬ 
mistic  hopes  to  the  contrary,  we  shall 
never  know  it  by  the  mere  emendation 
of  curriculi  or  methodologies.  It  is 
our  whole  approach  to  education,  that 
floor  of  hollow  reeds  overlaid  with 
words,  arguments,  sterile  procedures, 
j)acked  with  drawing-room  adapta¬ 
tions  of  philosophy,  that  needs  to  be 
relaid.  Above  all,  it  is  those  who 
teach  who  must  be  ready  before  others, 
since  they  instruct  them,  to  be,  as  the 
phoenix,  reboni. 

If  we  do  not  realize  this,  the  devil 
will  do  it  for  us  until  our  best  oppor¬ 
tunities  go  to  the  devil  and  we  to¬ 
gether  with  them  as  this  or  that  re¬ 
form  is  sought  by  us  through  an  ism. 
But  it  is  inconceivable  that  we  could 
continue  along  the  unprofitable  ways 
of  the  past  were  we  to  know  that  all 
we  should  get  out  of  our  reforms  is 
the  body,  so  to  speak,  of  a  tapeworm, 
while  the  head  remains.  That  head 
will  grow  again  and  being  of  a  par¬ 
asitic  nature  wdll  deplete  humanity. 
What  is  that  head  if  not  the  core  of 
ignorance,  which  remains  attached  to 
the  enfeebled  mind  for  the  duration 
of  a  lifetime?  Though  many  who  are 
sincerely  anxious  to  better  society  are 
concerned  with  the  body  of  the  par¬ 
asite,  each  time  it  is  torn  oflF  the  head 
remains  to  proliferate  a  new  instance 
of  social  maladjustment.  But  the  real 
teacher  who  is  the  only  sound  philoso¬ 
pher  is  primarily  concerned  with  the 


head  in  the  knowledge  that  no  work 
is  good  unless  it  shows  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  remedy  as  well  as  the  disease. 

Great  philosophies  are  records  of 
profound  experience  in  freedom  left 
us  by  rich  beings  desiring  to  share 
that  freedom  with  the  rest  of  mankind 
so  that  others,  too,  might  be  inspired 
to  seek  release  from  the  bonds  of  gross 
existence.  But  when  our  use  of  such 
philosophy  goes  not  beyond  cults, 
sects,  and  isms  it  produces  new  sophis¬ 
tries  rather  than  release  from  them. 

Sound  philosophy,  soundly  applied, 
holds  no  prejudiced  views.  It  never 
grows  hedges  but  always  comes  for¬ 
ward  to  remove  them;  thus  it  gives 
evidence  that  all  intelligent  thought, 
while  differing  in  specific  course  of 
procedure,  is  consciously  the  same  in 
object.  Being  passionately  interested 
in  the  redemption  of  humanity,  phil¬ 
osophy  is  not  indifferent  to  its  fate. 
So  that  while  it  does  not  forbid  ad¬ 
herence  to  creeds  or  malign  their  ex¬ 
istence,  it  will  show  their  fallacious¬ 
ness  though  not  without  strengthening 
the  mind  of  the  learner  so  that  he  may 
grasp  by  himself  the  narrownesses  of 
human  existence  wherever  found. 
These  will  include  the  tumultuous 
conflict  and  bitter  fueding  engendered 
by  fealty  to  isms  which  are  then  seen 
as  irreconcilable  with  soundness  of 
thinking. 

The  marvel  of  all  great  philosophy 
is  that  it  is  free  from  egotism.  It 
guides  by  dispassionate  exposition 
without  any  imposition  of  creed  lest 
its  object  of  wisdom,  of  selfless  reason¬ 
ing,  be  lost  in  the  obdurate  struggle 
for  supremacy  of  one  or  another  sys¬ 
tem.  Constantly  seeking  to  teach,  it 
canvasses  no  followers  nor  erects  pyra¬ 
mids  of  complexity.  Always  retain¬ 
ing  independence,  it  is  like  a  sturdy 
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raft  able  to  ferry  the  seeker  of  intelli¬ 
gence  from  death  to  non-death.  This 
is  by  no  means  a  pleasure  trip  design¬ 
ed  for  indolent  voyagers.  It  demands 
that  each  take  his  oar  and  be  a  watcher 
of  the  course  if  he  is  to  reach  the 
realm  where  only  the  undiverted  are 
free. 

Let  us  return  now  to  our  World 
Courts  of  Intelligence  whose  members 
would,  of  necessity,  be  gathered  from 
our  Courts  of  Intelligence  at  home. 
In  every  land  it  is  evident,  they  have 
for  centuries  spoken  for  themselves 
and  their  proposals  assuredly  enough 
but,  judging  from  the  results  so  far 
obtained,  not  quite  effectively.  Were 
the  voyaging  to  the  new  Court  to  en¬ 
dow  them  with  wisdom,  it  would  be 
miracle  indeed.  But  as  we  recognize 
that  this  is  impossible  since  only  the 
possible  is  possible,  there  can  be  no 
speculating  that  wisdom  comes  other¬ 
wise  than  by  working  for  itself  will¬ 
ing. 

Yet  the  crowned  heads  of  intellectu¬ 
ality  will  appear  there  to  present  their 
deposition  as  to  what  the  new  world 
is 'to  be  taught  of  social  action,  of 
collaboration  through  the  study  of  his¬ 
tory,  langTiage,  geography  and — the 
most  doted  upon  of  subjects — econom¬ 
ics.  They  will  do  all  this  but  with¬ 
out  going  to  the  nucleus  of  the  cal¬ 
amity  producing  condition  in  man, 
his  egotism  that  has  created  the  pres¬ 
ent  environment  of  chaos  and  will 
again  and  again  duplicate  the  same 
until  education  deals  more  construc¬ 
tively  with  this  condition  in  him. 
Only  through  consistent  vision  looking 
to  the  building,  not  merely  to  the  re¬ 
conditioning  of  consciousness,  is  a  de¬ 
fective  personality  alterable. 

To  make  the  transition  from  dark 
to  light,  from  labored  show  to  service¬ 
able,  from  cobative  to  intelligent 


learning,  the  educator  must  be  a  maa 
of  understanding,  not  just  an  expound 
er  of  books.  He  does  not  confiot 
learning  to  the  school  but,  above  tU, 
teaches  the  pupil  to  go  to  school  in 
himself,  to  the  school  where  elaborate 
badge-giving  ceremonials  are  not  t(J- 
erated.  Here,  growth  and  enhance 
ment  of  consciousness  take  the  place 
of  hero-worship,  adoration  of  the 
moneyed  career,  and  lust  for  reputa¬ 
tion,  all  these  based  upon  abandon¬ 
ment  to  the  combative  instinct,  all 
aiming  at  oportunistic  effects,  not 
essential  worths. 

Those  going  to  World  Parliamenti 
of  Wisdom  should  weigh  this  without 
fear  of  incurring  discredit  through 
overconcern  with  careeristic  safety. 
Otherwise,  the  sad  absurdities  of  the 
past  will  be  repeated  but  with  ever 
greater  force ;  the  miseries  of  existence 
today  will  be  placed  in  future  sun 
roundings.  Still,  the  intellectual  plati- 
tudinizes,  the  sceptic  smiles,  while 
average  man  mimics  their  antics  with 
alacrity  until  the  hooves  of  the  apo¬ 
calyptic  beasts,  once  more  resurrected, 
are  heard  again. 

Of  what  efficacy  is  it  then  to  iterate 
and  reiterate  in  our  whirligig  litera¬ 
ture  that:  “If  this  or  any  nation  is  to 
survive,  then  late  as  the  hour  is,  it 
must  marshal  all  its  intellectual  re¬ 
sources  and  follow  the  advice  of  those 
best  qualified  to  give  it  .  .  .  I” 

What  is  this  statement  worth  ?  Cai 
it  not  be  distorted  in  as  many  ways 
as  there  are  people  unable  to  discen 
between  adequate  and  inadequate  ia* 
telligence  because  those  charged  with 
their  education  have  failed  to  stimir 
late  in  them  the  penetrative  power  to 
distinguish  between  ulterior  motives— 
whether  their  own  or  anothePs — and 
disinterested  ones.  It  is  because  thf 
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majority  cannot  apply  themselves  to 
such  appraisal  that  the  “intelectual  re¬ 
sources”  of  mankind  are  permitted  to 
pn^agate  violence  under  the  various 
factional  banners  of  today  as  they 
have  so  consistently  done  in  the  past. 
It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the 
major  fraction  of  man’s  recorded  his¬ 
tory  deals  with  mass  homicide  and 
that  this  violence,  together  with  its 
antecedents,  has  to  all  appearances 
not  gone  without  the  sanction  of  the 
scholastic  intellectual. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  presence  of 
knowledge  would  not  be  at  all  amiss 
since  most  of  the  reasons  given  for  our 
troubles  are  falsified  through  ignor¬ 
ance  for  which,  in  one  way  or  another, 
we  pay — often  with  our  lives.  But  to 
be  ignorant  is  not  to  be  incapable  of 
knowing;  it  is  not  to  have  found  out 
that  we  arc  capable  of  knowing.  Cer^ 
tainly  we  shall  never  exert  ourselves 
to  know  if  we  remain  content  to  re¬ 
peat  over  and  over  again  such  words 
as  thought,  wisdom,  or  intelligence. 
Indeed,  there  is  grave  danger  when 
we  take  a  verb,  which  is  to  say,  an  ac¬ 
tion  or  performance,  and  try  to  ex¬ 
plain  it  by  means  of  a  noun  invoked 
on  our  behalf.  Words  have  magic 
but  how  this  will  be  used,  whether  for 
emancipation  or  enslavement,  depends 
entirely  upon  self-insight  and  the  less 
thwarted  development  of  consciousness 
it  makes  possibla 

An  idol  is  an  idol,  be  it  of  stone  or 
of  words.  Though  we  may  again  and 
again  resort  to  language  as  a  weapon 
of  accusation  against  others  or  as  a 


saving  shield  against  the  results  of  our 
own  undisciplined  actions,  still  the 
idol  must  fall.  •  As  often  as  we  cwi- 
ceive  and  erect  it,  the  adored  image 
must  be  broken. 

And  even  though  we  hasten  from 
the  temple  to  the  world’s  bargain 
counters,  we  shall  find  that  even  there 
everything  exacts  its  price  on  that 
principle  which  favors  no  one. 

When  one  idol  toppea  from  its 
pedestal,  we  quickly  erect  another. 
When  the  established  order  to  which 
we  have  given  our  allegiance  seems  no 
longer  able  to  exercise  monopoly  of 
power,  we  intensify  our  enchantments 
and  crowd  with  perishable  gifts  the 
altar  of  our  heavenly  rhetoric.  We 
make  speculative  sacrifices  of  words 
to  avert  the  ‘unkind’  fate  which,  deaf 
to  our  vehement  pleas,  collects  both 
principle  and  interest  regardless  of 
what  we  feel  to  be  mitigating  circum¬ 
stances.  It  is  perhaps  sad  but  the 
Natural  Order  of  Things,  objectively 
discernible  in  its  consequences,  if  not 
as  yet  clearly  perceived  by  the  sub¬ 
jective  consciousness  of  most,  insists 
that  we  learn  to  think,  feel,  speak  and 
act  without  deploying  our  energies 
more  cleverly  for  our  divided  self  than 
for  our  neighbor.  When  we  who 
teach  have  schooled  ourselves  to  do 
this,  we  shall  become  better  aware  of 
what  is  demanded  of  us,  which  is  to 
reach  out  towards  identity  with  our 
best  possible  self  so  as  to  re-create  our¬ 
selves  and,  through  this,  humanity. 

Lxok  Nokdau 
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At  the  time  this  issue  was  plan- 
.  nedj  it  was  your  editor’s  inten¬ 
tion  to  introduce  each  contribu¬ 
tor  to  the  reader  by  means  of  a 
few  biographical  paragraphs.  But  as 
things  turned  out  this  was  not  to  be. 
Some,  we  are  happy  to  say,  did 
attempt  to  oblige.  We  are  much  in¬ 
debted  to  the  friend  who  enclosed 
three  pages  of  personal  history  refer¬ 
ring  to  six  books  published,  member¬ 
ships  on  nine  educational  commis¬ 
sions,  and  commanderships  of  the 
White  Lion  of  Czechoslovakia,  the 
Star  of  Rumania,  the  Order  of  the 
Crown  of  Italy,  etc.  All  this  informa¬ 
tion  your  editor  was  willing  to  include 
though  of  the  private  conviction  that 
all  of  this  was  quite  reminiscent  of  a 
Times  obituary  and  therefore  quite  in¬ 
appropriate  for  a  delightfully  alert 
and  very  much  alive  teacher. 

Then  there  was  the  young  and  over¬ 
burdened  profeasor  whose  information 
about  himself  we  were  unable  to  make 
out  owing  to  an  extreme  of  illegibility. 
He  was,  however,  quite  apologetic 
about  it ;  as  he  wrote  and  as  we  man¬ 
aged  though  with  difficulty  to  make 
out:  “you  will  please  excuse  my  poor 
handwriting.  Usually  my  wife  does 
my  typing,  but  just  now  that  is  out 
of  the  question  as  she  is  in  the  hospi¬ 
tal  and  we  expect  another  baby  at  any 
moment.” 

In  this  connection,  we  cannot  omit 
mention  of  the  distinguished  scholar 
who  heads  the  department  of  educa¬ 
tion  of  one  of  our  universities.  In 
response  to  your  editor’s  importuni¬ 
ties  came  only  this  brief  note:  ^T)oes 
it  really  matter  I” 


Perhaps  you  will  agree  that  it 
really  does  not  matter ;  that  what 
counts  in  the  long  run  in  the  quali^ 
of  what  is  said  and  not  the  scholastic 
qualifications  of  who  said  it.  Many 
degrees,  high  position,  and  aeademic 
honors  do  not  guarantee  that  a  man 
has  something  to  contribute  to  the  sum 
of  human  knowledge — ^which  is  not  to 
say  that  recognition  automatically  dis¬ 
qualifies  him  from  contributing.  Let 
us  say,  then,  that  honors  are  irrele¬ 
vant;  that  though  a  poor  swimmer  in 
the  seas  of  thought  will  often  go  under 
due  to  the  weight  of  his  medals,  his 
stronger  brother,  though  also  hampe^ 
ed  by  their  weight,  will  manage  to  get 
to  shore — and  not  only  lock  them  awav 
in  some  obscure  bureau  but  forget 
about  them. 

It  is  also  safe  to  say  that  those  of 
us  who  have  contributed  papers  to 
this  issue  of  Education  would  very 
much  like  to  obtain  some  interested 
reponse  from  you,  the  reader.  Let  us 
by  all  means  have  your  candid  criti¬ 
cism.  If  it  prove  unfavorable,  we 
have  only  so  much  more  to  learn;  if 
favorable,  you  are  only  cautioned  not 
to  use  such  glowing  eulogies  as  may 
go  to  our  heads.  But  let  us  know 
what  you  have  been  able  to  draw  frmn 
these  pages,  how  what  you  have  read 
here  is  or  is  not  corroborated  by  your 
experience.  Something  good  must 
surely  emerge  from  the  sharing  of 
ideas:  speaking  from  personal  experi¬ 
ence,  we  have  never  found  it  to  fail. 

Leon  Noedau, 
Editor. 
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International  Educational  Reconstruction. 

George  J.  Kabat 

Division  of  International  Educational  Relations  ^ 

U.  S.  Office  of  Education  /  -  ^  , 

Washington,  25,  D.  C.  * 

Toward  a  Common  Peace  Philosophy. 

Wolfgang  J.  Weilgart 
Xavier  University 
New  Orleans,  18,  La. 

International  Education  Under  The  New  Order. 

Stephan  Duggan  • 

Institute  of  International  Education,  Inc. 

2  West  45th  Street 
New  York,  19,  New  York 
If  The  Planting  Be  Not  Delated. 

G.  S.  G. 

(Letters  may  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  who  will  forward  them.) 
Developing  Intergroup  Relations  Through  Public  Schools. 

John  T.  Robinson 

Intergroup  Education  in  Cooperating  Schools 
American  Council  on  Education 
437  West  59th  Street 
New  York,  19,  New  York 
Notes  On  Education's  Peace  Effort. 

Curtis  Zahn 

1791  Titus  Street 

San  Diego,  1,  California 

A  Propaedeutic  To  Educational  Reconstruction. 

John  Pilley 
Wellesley  College 
Wellesley,  81,  Massachusetts 
Answers  That  Were  Not  Given. 

R.  F. 

(Letters  may  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  who  will  forward  them.) 
World  Education  For  World  War  Veterans. 

Merrill  S.  Lifton 

The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
Convent  Avenue  and  139th  Street 
New  York,  31,  New  York 
A  Parliament  Of  Reason. 

Leon  Nordau 

James  Monroe  High  School,  Annex  66. 

New  York,  60,  New  York 
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OUR  HOLLYWOOD  COMPETITOR 


By  CARL  G.  MILLER 


t  (  A  ^  films,  the  last  o 

r\^  thing  in  the  world  I  would  ask  I 
of  them  is  that  they  should  all 
be  socially  significant.  They  would  be  a  s 
colossal  bore  if  they  were.  One  can,  1 
however,  reasonably  ask  that  they  should  c 
....refiect  something  of  the  reality  of  o 
our  time.... I  doubt  if  the  individual  p 
destiny  is  quite  so  important  and  the  fi 
public  destiny  quite  so  unimportant  as  d 
Hollywood  would  make  them  appear.”*  ii 
Such  discerning  criticism  of  Holly-  a 
wood,  the  great  competitor  in  character  a 
education  of  the  American  Educational  o 
system,  comes  from  no  inexperienced  r 
Puritan.  It  is  made  by  John  Grierson  tl 
in  his  book  “Grierson  on  Documentary,”  t: 
recently  published  in  England  and  soon  si 
to  be  published  in  America.  As  a  film  r 
critic,  Grierson  was  chosen  a  speaker  be-  o 
fore  recent  meetings  of  UNESCO  in  y 
Paris.  The  head  of  Canada’s  National  tl 
Film  Board  during  the  war,  he  is  said  to  tl 
be  the  first  to  call  the  fact  film  a  “docu-  _ 
mentary.”  ^ 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  the  failure  ^ 
of  Hollywood  to  refiect  reality  is  in  the  £ 
picture  “The  Front  Page.”  As  a  story 
in  journalism  it  is  so  sensational  and  un¬ 
true  to  the  newspaper  business  that  even 
the  sensationalists  in  the  latter  “game” 
deplore  it.  Yet  as  a  film  story,  or  even  * 
a  stage  or  radio  drama,  it  is  a  good  box  ^ 
office  puller  or  it  is  a  success  on  the  air.  ° 
Sad  to  say,  it  is  no  new  story  and  the 
criticism  of  it  is  not  new;  yet  the  word  ^ 
from  Hollywood  or  from  the  radio  plan-  f 
ners  is  “On  with  the  show!” 

Examining  the  Hollywood  influence 
on  American  youth  and  adults,  one  must  & 
regret  the  encouragement  by  ever-pres-  s* 
ent  example  to  drink  or  to  kill  that  are  a 
constantly  before  cinema  patrons.  One  t< 
*  See  Time  for  December  16,  pp.  101-104. 
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of  the  best  of  recent  pictures,  “Thi 
Razor’s  Edge,”  is  full  of  drinking  scensi  i 
“Will  you  have  a  drink?” — an  exprsi*  | 
sion  that  smacks  of  the  barroom  days  of  ; 
1900 — is  frequently  used  by  the  most  1 
charming  women  characters.  It  is  tms^  j 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  turn  to  ths  I 
plot  and  the  development  in  charact«  i 
finally  suggest  the  bad  influence  of 
drink,  but  who  will  say  what  the  total  t 
influence  for  drink,  added  up  exacth,  fj 
and  the  total  influence  against  drinS^  f 
added  up  exactly,  will  do  on  all  kindi|j 
of  persons?  To  drink,  Hollywood  rep-^ 
resentatives  may  say,  reflects  reality  in  * 
this  story  laid  in  France,  and  that’s  ths  i 
truth,  but  a  truth  that  must  be  accepted 
simultaneously  is  that  this  depiction  of  | 
reality  creates  new  realities  in  the  livu  | 
of  those  sitting  in  the  audiences.  Soms  p 
young  parents,  seeing  this  picture,  get  | 
the  idea  that  to  drink  is  the  vogue.  For  I 
them  up  to  their  present  age  it  may  not  | 
— thanks  to  their  parents,  their  churd^  I 
or  their  school — have  been  the  vogue  4 
Establishing  the  vogue,  they  set  oxamplfl^ 
for  their  children  that  are  exceeding! 
inviting. 

Against  this  Hollywood  influence  how 
should  American  character  educata«4 
act?  They  can  do  only  two  things:  Brii^| 
about  reform  in  Hollywood  by  publil* 
opinion  or  make  predominant  by  force 
of  numbers  good  examples  as  against  bad 
examples.  Imagine  a  mass  boycott  of 
a  certain  film  by  young  parents  of  Amer¬ 
ica  because  they  were  really  interested  in 
the  upbringing  of  their  children!  Sudk 
a  thing  sounds  absurd,  but  at  one  time 
so  did  the  atomic  bomb.  Whatever  the 
approach  to  a  solution,  there  is  a  need 
to  attack  this  problem. 
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